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THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 
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fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
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London, S.W. 
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NOTES 


THE OLD MAN OBSTINATE 


BEHOLD he sitteth, hugely, on his stoep, 

Stolid, stiff-necked, unreasoning, undiscerning, 

Puffed out with bigness, swollen with defiance, 
And drinking coffee. 


He lifteth up his hand and crys, ‘‘ My people, 

Be ye divided into Dutch and ‘ Loafers’ ; 

And for the ‘ Loafers’ here are excellent cudgels, 
Kicks and ‘ concessions.’ 


**It shall be so, I say, for God is with me ; 

It shall be so—I move not, and I quail not ; 

And if you do not like the things I give you-— 
You can just lump ’em!” 

O old man obstinate, we ave a fatuous, 

Discredited, pusillanimous, played-out nation : 

And yet, you know, a thousand things may happen 
If Someone sneezes. 


EPIDEMIC 


Littte Liperar. ‘ Hooray!” 

Litre ConservATIvE. ‘* What's the matter?” 

Lirtte Liperat. ‘‘ Why—we’ve all got over the 
‘cross-currents’ in our house, and Dad says he believes 


the folks in your house are just beginning to have ’em 
bad!” 


M. Poincaré is to succeed M. Dupuy, but the change 
will count for nothing, unless, indeed, M. Poincaré should 
turn out to be the supreme man for whose advent France 
is distractedly waiting ; and this is more than even his 
admirers expect of him. Heis, they say, honest, and his hands 
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are clean in the matter of the Dreyfus affair. But in France 
just now it is notenough to be honest. Before your honest 
Frenchman can become a leader he must have persuaded 
the nation of his honesty, a feat which no one seems able 
to achieve. In France nobody believes in anybody, and 
thus lacking the cement of mutual trust and esteem, the 
nation is falling into mere human dust. The fundamental 
problem of French politics is to recreate a state of things 
in which it shall be easier for men to believe well of one 
another than ill, 


Tue force that does still count in France is brains, and 
it is a demonstration of the invincibility of this rarest of 
all human endowments that the story of the Dreyfus case 
will ever remain good reading. When Zola stepped into 
the ring with his famous ‘‘ J’accuse,” he and the ‘ intel- 
lectuels” had arrayed against them the whole of the 
Government and people of France—President, Ministry, 
the lower Magistracy, the Army, and, to its shame, the 
Church. But because in all this formidable array there 
was not a single first-class brain it has been beaten, horse, 
foot, and artillery, and now stands before the world be- 
wildered and disgraced. Yet we must not overlook the 
Cour de Cassation, which alone among all the institutions 
of France is above fear and above reproach. It is not too 
much to say that by its decision law and liberty—the fruit 
of a century of travail—have been preserved to French- 
men. 


GENERAL Hector MacDona_p declines to discuss the 
tactical wisdom of the charge of the 21st Lancers at 
Omdurman. In his view, three things go to the making 
of a first-class fighting regiment—sound raw matériel, 
careful training, and a tradition of valour against heavy 
odds. The 21st Lancers had the matériel and the training, 
but not the tradition. Now they have it, and henceforward 
men and officers may be trusted to fight up toit. So with 
the American troops in the Philippines. General Otis’s 
victories may be territorially as barren as the Philadelphia 
Ledger gives out—and they are certainly reducing the 
Republican ‘‘ bosses” on the eve of the Presidential 
campaign to the lowest of spirits ; yet worth more to the 
American nation than the capture of a province is such a 
feat of arms as that performed by General Lawton and his 
men on Monday at the Zapote River. It will count as an 
antiseptic against the two diseases of American politics, 
the ‘‘boss” and the ‘‘mugwump.” But, as a letter in 
another column shows, if the Americans out yonder are 
displaying valour and that open-eyed contempt for odds 
which makes men invincible, they are displaying also, as 
we ourselves have displayed more than once, a touch of 
downright savagery. The story of the looting of Iloilo is 
now for the first time made public. It is not a pretty 
story, and for the sake of the good name of the Republic it 
is to be hoped that the proper sequel to it—the condign 
punishment of the leaders—will not be long delayed. 


WE were long ago warned against calling the Yangtse 
Valley our ‘‘ sphere of influence,” and, with Lord Salisbury 
to teach us, we learnt to lisp “‘ sphere of interest.” Then 
came Mr. Balfour, who told us that even ‘‘sphere of 
interest” was too strong, and that the correct description 
of that portion of China with respect to England’s claims 
was ‘‘sphere of concessions.” But in the light of what 
has happened since the announcement of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, even ‘‘ sphere of concessions” seems 
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too bold an expression. The belief is, indeed, gaining 
ground that Lord Salisbury has relinquished in favour of 
Russia all our claims north of the Yangtse River, to which 
we fancied ourselves entitled under cover of China’s pledge 
not to alienate to any foreign Power any portion of the 
basin of that river. Be this as it may, here are three facts 
hard to explain on any other hypothesis. Russia claims 
the right to connect the Siberian Railway with Pekin, and 
via Pekin with Hankow. And, says the Zimes corre- 
spondent at Pekin, Lord Salisbury sanctioned the claim 
in a Note supplementary to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
—a Note we hear of now for the first time. The Pekin 
Syndicate is being thwarted, not by Russia, but by our 
own Government in its endeavour to establish direct con- 
nection between its mines north of the Yangtse River and 
the river itself, which is their natural outlet. The New- 
chwang Railway, in which two millions odd of British 
money are invested on the security of the British Govern- 
ment, is, they say, to be expropriated by the Russo-China 
Bank. Against these vast concessions to Russia’s encroach- 
ments we have to set Lord Salisbury’s resolve to institute 
a regular gunboat patrol of the Yangtse River, and to 
support the construction of a railway by private enterprise 
to connect the Burma railways with the upper waters of 
that river. 


Tue Peace Conference has so minutely divided itself as 
to render it a little difficult to follow the progress of the 
multitude of proposals through sub-committee, committee, 
and section. The most important project continues to be 
that for a permanent Tribunal of Arbitration, and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote’s suggestions are to be taken as the basis of 
discussion. But the Kaiser—and he is not far wrong— 
sees in a permanent international tribunal the beginnings 
of a Power greater than any of the Great Powers, a Power 
which may eventually summon even himself before its 
bar ; and he is evidently feeling round for a means of 
killing it in the birth. But the word having gone round 
the Courts of Europe to cry Cuckoo to the Tsar—the 
Tsar and our Mr. Stead—such infanticide might bring the 
Kaiser into discredit, and so for once he is cautious. 
None the less, the prospects of the more general adoption 
of Arbitration are less rosy than they were. It is not a 
little ominous that while the British proposals for a per- 
manent Court of Arbitration are encountering angry criti- 
cism the collateral scheme for ‘‘the exercise of good 
offices and mediation” is in high favour with the delegates 
of the autocratic Powers. 


Tuis scheme, if adopted by the Conference in the form 
in which it was introduced by M. Descamps, would open 
the door to just that meddlesome itch to play magistrate 
and policeman to the rest of Europe which its Tsars and 
Kaisers have ever displayed. They have already more 
power to compel than is good for them. 


As for the Disarmament section of the Conference it 
ceased to be dangerous when, replying to a member who 
had pointed out that an international undertaking to abjure 
for five years to come any improvement in the present 
rifles presupposed on the part of every Power a right of 
espionage over its neighbours, the Russian delegate loftily 
exclaimed that with Parliament, Press, and Public Opinion 
to keep watch and ward there was no need for any other 
protection against bad faith. Mephistopheles commending 
Theology was not so funny as a Representative of the 
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Russian Government commending Liberty of Speech; and 
the Disarmament section exploded in laughter. The most 
useful and humane bit of work yet reported is M. Leon 


‘ Renault’s proposals for the extension of the Geneva Con- 


vention to naval warfare. The difficulty, oddly enough, 
is to find a symbol which shall suit the Mahommeday 
States—they do not like the Cross. 


Wuat is a layman? Lord Hugh Cecil will have it 
that a layman is a practising member of the Church; ie, 
a communicant member. The bulk of the High Church. 
men are probably of a similar opinion, and they are in all 
likelihood behind Lord Hugh in his attempt to save the 
ecclesiastical powers of the existing vestries. But histori- 
cally and ecclesiastically they are all wrong. There is 
but one test of Church membership, and that is valid 
baptism. It is an open question whether confirmation— 
originally a part of baptism, and still so ministered in the 
East—should not also be required. This was Archbishop 
Benson’s view; a layman of the Church, in his opinion, 
was a confirmed person. But the theory has always been 
that every baptized person was a member of the Church, 
No doubt, when the layman gets his rights again, a 
declaration of membership—equivalent to Parliamentary 
registration—may reasonably be demanded of him. 


Tue Bishop of Rochester is one of the three or four 
prelates who are looked upon as possible successors to 
Dr. Temple at Lambeth. He is a pronounced High 
Churchman; but a cultured, thoughtful, sympathetic 
personality, with an extraordinary magnetic charm about 
him. Dr. Talbot has been analysing what is called the 
Church ‘‘crisis,” and he dissolves it into the following 
elements :—Sheer irreverence and irreligion, sincere Puri- 
tanism, and natural alarm at recent ritual efflorescences, 
The last is probably evanescent ; with the first the quarrel 
is permanent. It is in sincere Puritanism that the real 
heart of the agitation must be sought, and there is 
one point which the sincere Puritan will not see. What- 
ever the Prayer Book is, it is not Puritan. It is, on the 
contrary, the work of men who fought Puritanism all their 
lives; and the better sort of Puritans left the Church 
rather than accept it. 


Sir Henry Irvinc evidently shares our opinion on the 
subject of School Plays. Last Saturday he made a charm- 
ing speech at the City of London School—a school noted 
for the study of English under Dr. Abbott—expressing 
pleasure at the recitations he had just heard and the 
scenes from Shakespeare which had been acted, and pointing 
out the value of dramatic studies, and Shakespeare in 
particular, for the ‘‘ humanities.” Schools like the City of 
London do a great work in giving a liberal education to 
hundreds of boys who will afterwards go into business. 
On the same day, the Duke of Devonshire opened an 
exhibition of work done by candidates at the London 
Technological and Manual Training Examinations. All 
manner of trades were represented : plumbers, carpenters, 
goldsmiths, metal-workers of all sorts, together with book- 
binding, millinery, weaving, decorating, shoemaking, and 
others. It is satisfactory to know that this year 30,000 
students have been learning the art of their trades at the 
City and Guilds Institute. We may add that capital work 
in colour and outline designing is done in many of the 
London elementary schools; some of the secondary 
schools, as St. Olave’s, are also very successful in this 
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line. The last named school is in advance of its fellows in 
the beautiful pictures which adorn its walls, many of them 
Arundel reproductions, some of the Art for Schools Asso- 
ciation, which held its yearly meeting last week. The 
work would be even more widely useful but that the 
pictures are rather dear. Government and School Boards 
alike seem blind to the use of pictures ; voluntary schools 
have hard work to keep alive at all ; and the consequence 
is that schools have few pictures unless some enthusiastic 
teacher buys them himself. A society for presenting 
pictures to elementary schools is one of the needs of the 
day. Will not Mr. T. C. Horsfall, who has done such 
excellent work in connection with the Manchester Ele- 
mentary Schools, start one? Manchester has had too long 
what was meant for England. 


WE are heartily glad that Mr. Robson’s Half-Timers 
Bill has passed the House of Commons. Our misgivings 
were not called for. Mr. Robson has conferred a great 
boon on children in factory districts, and Sir John Gorst 
seems really determined that the agricultural districts 
shall not suffer by it. Mr. Robson’s success was scored 
not without a tussle; and we hardly know whether to 
regret or to admire Mr. Whiteley’s persistence in a bad 
cause. ‘‘He struck the Bill in the breast, stabbed it in 
the back, and knocked it on the head, and if it had not 
been for the strong constitution of the Bill, and its cat-like 
vitality, it would have been killed long ago.” Thus 
Mr. Duckworth. However, the Half-Timers Bill lives ; 
and we join in the chorus of approbation, of which Sir 
John Gorst sang the air, Sir W. Harcourt took up the 
burthen, and the House generally joined in. 


Ir seems odd that there should be copyright in the 
Scriptures, yet such is the fact; or to be accurate, there 
is copyright in the Revised Version, which was bought by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for £20,000. 
There is no real hardship in this, because the Universities 
print the book as cheaply as any publisher would do, 
copyright or no copyright, and they are always willing to 
treat genuine students liberally. But, after all,they have 
the right to prevent such use of their revision as might 
injure its sale, or the sale of the Cambridge Bible for 
schools; and this was the origin of a case tried this 
week before Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy. A Mr. Marshall 
edited for Gill & Sons the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
in the edition he gave all the chief readings of the 
Revised Version. This was held to be an infringe- 
ment of copyright. Mr. Marshall’s defence was that the 
versions were common knowledge of scholars, and that he 
had done the same before in his edition of the Acts without 
let or hindrance. Two blacks do not make a white, and 
many reasons may be suggested why no action was taken 
before; but if the versions were quoted, as we infer, 
expressly as those of the Revised Version, not as the 
common knowledge of scholars, Mr. Marshall’s argument 
falls. We do not think teachers and editors need be dis- 
mayed. If they ask leave of the Universities first, they 
will probably find no cause to complain. If there is a real 
grievance, let Parliament repay the £20,000 and acquire 
the copyright for all England. 


Tue Lord Chancellor has formally announced that an 
additional judge will be appointed to sit in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court. The appointment is not made 
out of hand for good reasons. At present the number of 
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judges is fixed by statute ; and so, before any addition can 
be made, an ‘‘ enabling” statute will have to be passed. 
There will, of course, be no opposition to it, and it will 
probably be run through this session. Speculation as to 
the new judge is somewhat varied. Mr. Ingle Joyce, 
Mr. Swinfen Eady, Mr. Farwell, Mr. Warmington, and 
the Hon. Charles Macnaghten have been mentioned. By 
far the best chance is that of Mr. Ingle Joyce, who has 
been junior counsel to the Treasury for over ten years, and 
is thus entitled by custom to a judgeship. Lord Justice 
Smith, Mr. Justice Stirling, and Mr. Justice Wright 
became judges in this way. Apart from the fact that 
Mr. Macnaghten is the son of Lord Macnaghten, of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the mention of 
his name for a judgeship is absurdly premature. 


As the outcome of a semi-private conference held in 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday of last week 
and continued on Thursday of this week, Mr. Yerburgh, 
M.P., being in the chair, it has been resolved to establish 
an Association having for its aim the promotion of Co- 
operative Credit Banks in this country, both for urban 
and rural districts. Such a movement, if prosecuted with 
vigour, is capable of assuming national importance—as, 
indeed, similar movements have done in several European 
countries. Of those who took part in the conference, 
some had hoped that it would inaugurate a movement 
along wider lines than merely Co-operative Banking— 
would issue in the formation of an Association like that of 
Mr. Plunkett in Ireland, which not only organises Co- 
operative or People’s Banks, but also pioneers rural co- 
operation in all forms; for credit, for production, and for 
purchase and sale. But perhaps it does not matter how 
you begin, provided you begin with zeal and forget to stop. 
The German banking system grew out of the purchase 
of food for hungry people in a time of distress; whereas 
we believe that Mr. Plunkett would now say, as the result 
of his experience, that the Co-operative Bank is the thing 
to begin with, wherever you can. 


THE extension of the system of credit banking so as to 
meet the occasional needs of tradesfolk with small capital, 
or of the working man with a character for industry, which 
is quite as good a guarantee, is capable of the greatest 
social usefulness in towns. In rural districts it is the one 
thing needed to give point and value and real effect to 
such recent legislation as the Small Holdings Acts. If 
the system grew, it might—through its touch upon town 
and country—become a means of turning on to the land 
some of that capital of which the land is so much in need, 
but which at present goes into the Post Office Savings 
Bank, where it does little good to anybody and becomes 
a source of anxiety to the heads of State. Indeed the 
Anglo-Saxon mind has never energised to much purpose 
upon the subject of banking, though London is the 
financial capital of the world. At any rate our conceptions 
of what are the functions of credit and how far these may 
be carried admit of enlargement, and it may be that the 
Co-operative Credit Banks will do something to educate 
our financiers, as well as to organise our social forces and 
elevate our people. 


Our readers may remember that at the time the 
establishment of a London County Cricket Club at the 
Crystal Palace was first announced we hastened to point 
out how extremely unnecessary it was, and how harmful 
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to the best interests of the game it was likely to be. We 
said also of Mr. W. G. Grace’s connection with the club 
that, no man being able to serve two masters, it followed 
that his influence on Gloucestershire cricket must weaken. 
The prediction has been only too literally fulfilled. Mr. 
Grace, for various causes which would not, we feel con- 
fident, have arisen had he remained at home a loyal son of 
his county, and abstained from drawing closer the unhappy 
bonds uniting cricket and commercialism, has now re- 
signed his position as the Gloucestershire captain, and 
will probably not be seen in the field under the West 
county colours again. We do not wish to cry over spilt 
milk; but the occasion seems to be one for enforcing 
upon cricketers the necessity of patriotism first and pocket 
afterwards. Considering that cricketers were never in- 
tended to become rich, we must say that Mr. Grace has 
done very well at the game, and he might well have stood 
by his county to theend. As it is, it looks as if the lustre 
of his exit must be dimmed. 


MEANWHILE there has been a spirited correspondence 
in the Dazly News on the old question of imported talent. 
In the present case Middlesex, which is in so ragged a 
condition this season, is the awful example, Trott and 
Roche being the two foreigners in the team. Sussex, of 
course, is not less cosmopolitan, but Murdoch and 
Ranjitsinhji, being amateurs, objection cannot be carried 
so far. What the critics of Middlesex dislike is the prin- 
ciple of strengthening a county by buying bowlers and 
batsmen from abroad. The principle is certainly bad, 
but commercialism is again in fault. Unless a county is 
strong the people will not crowd through the turnstiles 
to see its matches, and if the people do not go the funds 
will fall. For the old time when the play was the thing 
has passed. The play is not now sufficient attraction ; 
there must be an additional element of excitement, of 
rivalry. Mere interest in a man’s individual efforts is vanish- 
ing; we think of the whole of his average and of the 
Championship. The evening papers have succeeded in 
their fell task, and cricket has become a craze and a 
going concern. Hence, except on the highest grounds, 
Middlesex is not to be blamed, for she has been forced 
into her search for mercenaries. We must frankly re- 
cognise that cricket is not less an entertainment than 
Barnum’s, and that the acquisition of good performers is 
of the utmost importance to every county. But it is a 
wretched thing to meditate upon. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER’S POSITION 


THE pressing question for the public, with Sir Alfred 
Milner’s despatches at last in hand, is not so much what 
are we to do with them? as rather, what are we to do 
with Sir Alfred Milner? A section of the public, or rather 
of the Press, has already made up its mind—had, indeed, 
made up its mind before ever we knew what the despatches 
contained. Forno sooner had Mr. Kruger given to the 
world his account of the Conference than, without waiting 
to hear Sir Alfred Milner, who had been reduced to silence 
by an interruption of cable communication occurring the 
moment after Mr. Kruger had despatched his message, the 
cry went up that the right lay with the Transvaal. It was 
admitted that here and there the policy of that State might 
be bettered; but at its worst, we were told, it was only 
Toryism, and in any case England had absolutely no right 
of say. Thus committed in advance, the journals in 
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question had obviously no choice but to denounce Sir 
Alfred Milner when, on Wednesday, his despatches were 
published, and were found to contain (1) a grave indict- 
ment of the Transvaal Government, with chapter and 
verse for every charge ; (2) a strong plea for the ‘‘ thousands 
of British subjects kept permanently in the position of 
helots” ; (3) a solemn warning of ‘‘a mischievous pro- 
paganda” to oust this country from its rightful position 
in South Africa; and (4) an urgent call for ‘some 
striking proof of the intention of Her Maijesty’s 
Government not to be ousted from its position ”— 
such a proof as would be afforded by a manifest 
resolve ‘‘to obtain for the Outlanders in the Transvaal a 
fair share in the government of the country which owes 
everything to their exertions.” Sir Alfred Milner is not 
one of those statesmen who earn a reputation for im- 
partiality by the cheap device of having no opinions at all, 
He is scrupulous to a fault as to the grounds of his 
opinions, but, having arrived at them, he fearlessly places 
them at the service of the Government he serves. His 
Opinions may not coincide with our own; they may lead 
to consequences from which we shrink; but before we 
reject them, before we reject him, we shall do well to 
bethink ourselves why and in what circumstances Sir 
Alfred Milner was entrusted with his arduous task as Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa. 

The death of Lord Rosmead coincided with the 
awakening of the country to the fact that one of the chief 
difficulties of the Imperial Government in dealing with the 
Transvaal trouble was the lack of information at once 
adequate and impartial. Opinions—views and warnings— 
there were in plenty, but all were more or less tainted by 
partisanship. It was impossible to get information which 
did not carry a judgment upon the matter in question. 
There was a general feeling that until the country had 
been advised by a first-class trained intellect in actual 
administrative contact with the problems awaiting solu- 
tion, any action on the part of the Imperial Government 
must needs be in the nature of a leap in the dark. 
Therefore, when Sir Alfred Milner was appointed Lord 
Rosmead’s successor there went up so unanimous a chorus 
of acclamation as never before greeted a new proconsul. 
The Daily Chronicle and the Daily News vied with the 
Times, the Standard, and the Morning Post in cordiality 
of applause. More than this, the leaders of both our 
great parties joined together to do him honour in a 
banquet which it is very fitting we should call to mind at 
this juncture, when some are scheming to throw him a 
prey to the spirit of party. Mr. Asquith presided; Mr. 
John Morley and Mr. Leonard Courtney sat side by side 
with Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, while Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, unable to be present, 
wrote of him in terms of warm praise. Philosophic 
Radicalism was represented by Mr. Haldane, Q.C., and 
the ‘‘ Liberal Forwards” by their leader, Mr. George 
Russell. This was in March, 1897, and it has been well 
said that ‘‘in all Sir Alfred Milner has since then said and 
done he has given additional proof of his rare fitness for 
his arduous and responsible office, and has won for him- 
self a renewal of his lease of the nation’s confidence and 
esteem.” 

And now that in these despatches he has accomplished 
the first half of his commission, which was to advise the 
country what exactly was amiss in the Transvaal, and 
what it behoves the Imperial Government to do by way of 
remedy, we are asked to reject his advice, and by 
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charging him with prejudice, with undue vehemence, 
with partisanship, to confess ourselves fools, in that 
in March, 1897, we acclaimed him the ablest man 
in England for this special work. We are told that 
the policy set out in Sir Alfred Milner’s despatches must 
lead to war. What would assuredly lead to war is, first, 
indecision on the part of the Government, and, second 
and most certainly, the degradation of the problems 
awaiting solution in South Africa to the mean level of 
party politics. This latter evil is now imminent. Already 
it has brought the smell of blood into the air, and if once 
this country begins to speak with two voices about the 
quarrel between President Kruger and the Outlanders, 
either blood must flow or England must renounce her 
influence and position in South Africa. But let England 
with one voice ratify the proposals of her great Proconsul 
and peace and reform are both secure. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


JOSEPH 
St, Stepben’s, Friday. 


IMPERIAL affairs continue to progress by childlike dim 
degrees. Since Monday we have managed to do some- 
thing to the Private Procedure Bill for Scotland, as well 
as to the Servants’ Franchise Bill; and we have also read 
for the third time the London Government Bill and the 
Half Timers Bill—both of which measures are now ripe 
for entry into another and a rosier atmosphere. Yet, on 
the whole, the week has been a week of distractions, and 
the usually sleepy alleys of domestic and private business 
have echoed to more or less ungentle noises. And the 
noises, of course, are wafted hitherward from the Transvaal. 
Oom Paul once again delivers himself of defiant whoops, 
and Mr. Chamberlain is once again in the greatest 
possible request. Question time, on Monday, bade 
fair to offer much satisfaction for the curious, quite 
a number of the interrogatories on the paper being 
addressed to the Right Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 
But on Monday the Right Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
deemed it expedient not to turn up, and the curious, 
accordingly, were baulked. On Tuesday, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain appeared in his place, finely groomed and 
imperturbable as ever, and armed with items of informa- 
tion which, if not altogether reassuring, were at any rate 
better than nothing. And on Wednesday, as all the 
world knows, we had the Transvaal Blue-book. 

Clearly Mr. Chamberlain is bent on comporting himself 
circumspectly. What is more, he is succeeding. For 
his encouragement, let us endeavour to pourtray him in 
miniature : 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, SECRETARY 
FOR THE COLONIES.—A statesman with a past which every- 
body is rapidly forgetting. The possessor, also, of an 
hereditary monocle, sundry political patents, a son, and the 
abiding gratitude of Mr. Jesse Collings. Is said to be 
devoted to Dickens and orchids, but does not talk like it, 
Prefers the Colonial Office to the Treasury Bench, coming 
down only in cases of “needs must.” Loves his enemies, 
rules his friends and Birmingham, is a master of the arts of 
inscrutability, and, perhaps, the smartest and most implacable 
fighter in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s performance on Tuesday practically 
furnished forth all of entertainment the sitting had to 
afford. It was witnessed and applauded by a fairly full 
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House, which; however, afterwards dwindled to such an 
extent that at eight o’clock in the evening, when Mr. 
Knowles rose to call attention to that cheerful subject, 
the registration of plumbers, there was a count-out. 
Wednesday saw the safe passage of Mr. Robson’s Bill 
through the ‘final Commons stages—the protests of Mr. 
Whiteley and Mr. Seton-Karr notwithstanding; while 
Thursday brought questions on such diverse topics as the 
Mountain Artillery, the death of a shunter, disturbances 
in Belfast and riots in India, together with a pleasant 
discussion concerning Sugar Bounties. 

In the main, a dull week, though not without its 
** moments.” 


THE ABSENTEE MEMBER 


HE has a way of getting himself elected to Parliament 
and proceeding forthwith to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, where he studies peoples and Governments and 
makes notes for a book and becomes a specialist. In the 
course of a session or two he returns and fires off his 
knowledge piecemeal at St. Stephen’s, to the huge ad- 
miration and instruction of stay-at-home legislators. His 
constituents may not quite approve of him; but they put 
up with him—which is the great point—and when he goes 
down to address them he has such pretty tales of travel to 
tell that all goes merry as a magic-lantern entertainment, 
and the vote of ‘‘ unabated confidence” is carried mem. cou. 
His constituents thus pacified, he repairs straightway to 
Cannes for the purpose of recruiting ‘‘ exhausted energies ” 
and planning out his next great journey. Of course, he 
misses much. Yet he enjoys himself; and, after all, to 
enjoy oneself is the first duty even of a member of 
Parliament. TOUCHSTONE. 


DRAMATIS PERSON/® 
LORD LISTER 


Wat is the highest function of a man? The liberation 
of an idea. The discovery of a new conception of our 
relation to the forces about us. The 
forces have been there from all time, they 
have done everything but ask us to use 
them: comes the genius and accepts their offer, and we say, 
‘*How obvious! Why didn’t we see it before?” The 
triumph of genius is to efface itself, to make itself seem a 
part of the necessary sequence of things. This triumph 
Lord Lister has achieved. It is almost impossible for the 
surgeon, the patient, of to-day, to realise that, save for 
his magic touch, the triumphs of the present had not been 
possible, without him the axioms of everyday practice 
would still be in need of demonstration. And yet the 
transformation was initiated less than thirty years ago. 
It was just after the great, and to this day decisive, battle 
between the hosts of the believers in spontaneous genera- 
tion and those whose war-cry was ‘‘No Life without 
precedent Life,” Omnis cellula e cellula, Pasteur had 
stormed and taken the last fortress of the autogenists by 
his famous demonstration that even the phenomena of 
fermentation were due to and absolutely dependent upon 
the presence of living organisms, microbes. 

The world rang with the victory, but of the thousands 
who heard its echoes, in only one, a young London 
surgeon, lecturing in a Scottish University, was the 
response stirred up. ‘‘ What of the deadly fermentation 
in human tissues, the suppuration of wounds?” 

With the practical genius of his nation he wasted but 
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little time in searching for germs with the imperfect 
microscopes and methods of the time, but proceeded at 
once to devise means of keeping them out of his operation 
wounds. His earliest attempts were, of course, crude and 
imperfect, and his results correspondingly uncertain, but 
even so the average improvement was mest encouraging. 
After several years of patient profiting by his mistakes, he 
published, in 1870, his modest report of a new method of 
treating wounds, which he ventured to term ‘‘ Antiseptic,” 
from the familiar Greek prefix and sepsis, ‘‘ decay.” 
The irresistible logic of his results impelled every fair- 
minded surgeon to a trial of his method, and the rest 
‘* went by itself.” Within ten years the entire practice of 
civilised surgery was revolutionised and the queens of the 
intellectual tournament-lists, the Royal Society of London 
and the Academy of Paris, hastened to decorate Lister with 
their wreaths and their medallions. So eager were the 
great Universities to do him honour that he received the 
unique compliment of honorary degrees at both Oxford 
and Cambridge in one and the same year. He was 
recommended for a baronetcy by a Liberal Prime Minister 
in 1883, and for a peerage by a Conservative leader in 


1897. 


And Lord Lister’s degrees and titles are the poorest 
part of the recognition accorded to his work. Every 
dressing of a wound, from the remotest 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the 
home station on the run under the big 
biue-gum trees, is a memorial service in his honour. 

And, best of all, its results. No longer ago than the 
Crimea and the American War of Secession military 
hospitals were simply hotbeds of the terrible ‘‘ wound- 
fever,” ‘‘hospital gangrene.” When once it had been 
introduced, every wound brought into the hospital was 
sure to be attacked, and from forty to eighty per cent. of 
its victims died. Milder forms of wound-infection abounded, 
and no serious wound was expected to heal without sup- 
puration, or ‘‘ mattering,” fever, and severe pain. To-day 
hospital gangrene is as extinct as the dodo, and the 
surgeon who gets a single drop of pus or a rise of 
temperature exceeding two degrees considers himself 
disgraced until he can ferret out the cause. Read Tolstoi’s 
picture of the wounded in the Russian hospitals in 
‘** Sevastopol,” and contrast it with the reports from 
Santiago, where, of all the wounded who lived long 
enough to be carried to the hospital, only ¢hree per cent. 
died. Men were brought in shot through the bowels, 
the chest, the head, and were ready for duty again in three 
weeks’ time. War becoming more deadly! It is getting 
less so every year. If a man is not killed outright, or so 
badly injured that he dies within twenty minutes, the 
chances are ten to one that he will recover. And one 
word explains the whole difference, and that word is 
‘* Lister.” Keep your wounds free from infection and you 
can penetrate anywhere. Tumours can be removed from 
the midst of the brain-substance, wounds of the heart can 
be sewn up, diseased portions of the lung, the liver, the 
stomach can be removed, and your patient make a rapid, 
painless, and feverless recovery if only your hands, in- 
struments, and dressings are surgically clean. 

What wonder that at every medical gathering from 
Cairo to Chicago the appearance of Lord Lister’s tall 
figure, nobly gentle face, and air of simple Quaker dignity 
evokes wave after wave of irrepressible enthusiasm—an 
enthusiasm which always seems to come as a genuine 
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surprise to him and is an unmistakable source of embar- 
rassment to his modesty. 


‘Nothing could better illustrate the real calibre of the 
man than his attitude towards the progress of his method. 
Of course he gave it to the world freely 
The Open Mind and without reservation or hope of 
financial reward, in that he was but 
following the unwritten law of his profession as 
to ‘conduct becoming in a physician and a gentle- 
man.” When he first introduced it, on the basis of 
Pasteur’s experiments on yeasts, he was led to regard 
the air as the chief medium of infection, and hence 
the whole operating table was kept enveloped in a dense 
mist of carbolic acid spray from a steam generator. 
It was, however, soon discovered that, if the instruments 
and hands of the operator were made thoroughly antiseptic, 
the danger from the air was practically z/, and so the spray 
was abandoned, after it had nearly poisoned two or three 
surgeons. Carbolic acid was, however, still used freely in 
the wound, upon the surgeon’s hands and knives, and upon 
the gauze with which the wound was dressed. But still 
further progress was made, and carbolic acid, and all other 
germicides discarded in favour of strict and absolute 
‘* surgical cleanliness” ; instruments were boiled, dressings 
baked in ovens, the wound washed with boiled water ; 
sterilisation became the order of the day. Even the name 
of the method was changed from ‘‘antiseptic” to 
‘‘aseptic.” A modern operation takes as elaborate a 
preparation as a pitched battle, and some surgeons’ hands 
go through nine different cleansing solutions and pro- 
cesses. As Chiene vigorously expresses it, ‘‘ Many a 
poor woman’s death-warrant has been written under the 
finger-nails of her surgeon.” 

Nothing could have been more admirable, more truly 
broad-minded than Lister’s attitude toward all this change. 
A narrower-minded man might have thought, ‘‘ Why, 
they’re doing away with the spray, they’ve dropped 
carbolic acid, they’ve changed the very name. I must op- 
pose this and assert myself or they'll be forgetting to give 
me credit at all next.” On the contrary, every change for 
the better had no more cordial appreciator and prompt 
acceptor than Lord Lister. And each one of them was in 
his eyes quite as important and remarkable as the one 
great verified suggestion which was the mother of them 
all. Never once did he stoop to publicly assert his claim 
to “ priority” or “‘ originality.” And as a result the world 
acclaims him as the Father of both antiseptic and aseptic 
surgery, without one dissenting voice—not even from 
Germany. The great and beautiful personality of the 
man is best shown in his work and its wonderful results. 
In it he has, in Theosophist phrase, ‘‘ liberated his astral 
body,” revealed his Karma. 


Born of Quaker parents in a quiet little Essex town, 
he was educated medically at the University of London 
and soon attracted attention by original 
work with the microscope. Like many 
another prophet, however, he had to leave 
his own country to gain recognition, and at twenty-eight 
years of age was called to the Chair of Surgery in the 
University of Glasgow and from there to Edinburgh, 
where, in 1870, he published his modest paper upon ‘‘ A 
New Method in the Treatment of Wounds,” which fairly 
set the world on fire. There also he married a lady, the 
daughter of one of Edinburgh’s most famous surgeons, 
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whose death only a few years ago left him alone and 
childless, as solitary in his affections as in his fame. Only 
after he had won world-wide reputation was he recalled to 
a chair in his home-city, London. A Quaker by birth 
and for nearly forty years of his life, Lord Lister is the 
embodiment of the church of his fathers. Sparing of 
speech, shy of manner, and simple to the verge of 
asceticism in his tastes and habits, the sweet nobility of 
his character can be read in his face and seen in his self- 
forgetful attitude in his work before the world. Never was 
innocent mortal more embarrassed than when at the great 
Pasteur celebration in Paris a few years ago the master 
in his address, after eloquently describing what the world 
owed to antiseptic surgery, suddenly turned to Lord 
Lister and, leading him out upon the platform, embraced 
him and kissed him upon both cheeks, before the wildly 
delighted assembly of scientists. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
Sbao Chou Fu, April 28. 


How I wish, my reader in the dear far-away homeland, that we 
could change places for afew days! Were we able to do so, the 
novelty would be not entirely your own—for, truth to say, THE 
OUTLOOK’s scribe sadly needs a top-dressing of Western civilisa- 
tion—and may it come soon! One gets weary of hearing in 
detail of the likes and dislikes of the Dragon whose place of resi- 
dence is in such and such a hill, or the very audible observations 
of the crowd concerning your dress and generally grotesque ap- 
pearance. Furthermore, when requested to pronounce an opinion 
as to the Féngshui of such a spot, or tell by looking into the 
ground if any precious metal exists underneath, one is apt to do so 
with a bad grace when, tired after a hard day’s work, and with the 
pangs of the inner man unappeased, a rustic deputation waits 
upon the luckless “foreigner teacher,” as the itinerant white man 
is usually designated by the sons of Han. But methinks I per- 
ceive a grumble coming to the surface, and as I’m hundreds of 
= away from the hospital, and enjoying rude health, this should 
not be. 

_ My halting-place for the past few days has been a city situated 
in Kwangtung, and but a few days’ journey from the provinces of 
Hunan and Kiangsi. The surrounding country is very picturesque ; 
the plantations and undergrowth afford excellent cover for the 
pheasants, partridges, and quail which abound almost everywhere, 
and the caves in the slopes of the lofty mountains dividing the 
arable land give shelter during the daytime to Master “ Stripes” 
—the tiger—and his kindred, who descend at night to prowl 
about the villages in quest of pigs or dogs, the property of the 
poor agriculturists. Deer, too, of a large description are to be 
found in this region—in short, I am in an ideal hunting-ground, 
and manage to keep the pot boiling without deviating from my 
course. 

Piracies and dacoity are of frequent occurrence here, and this 
morning I had cause to see the chief Mandarin in this place re- 
garding the robbery of $300, the property of a friend (a Chinese- 
British subject), which was taken by an armed band in broad 
daylight a few miles up the river which flows from here to the 
Hunan border. My object in visiting the Mandarin was to politely 
request him to endeavour to recover a portion, if not all, of the 
stolen money. From certain investigations that I had made it 
was obvious that this robbery had been committed by members of 
the “ Robbers’ Guild” at this provincial city. Say not, reader, that 
lam economising the truth when | tell you that in this Flowery 
Land a sort of robbers’ association exists in all large towns and 
cities, whose president or king is in touch with the subordinate 
Officers of the magistrates’ Yamen! Should robbery exceed the 
usual limits, a word to the Mandarin will nearly always have a 
good effect, especially if foreigners, or the protégés of foreigners 
have been the victims of the thieves. The beggars likewise have 
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their guild and chief, who also is in touch with the Yamen 
subordinates. 

As none of you have visited the wily Mandarin in his Yamen 
—which, by-the-bye, combines his public offices, court, and private 
residence—I shall initiate you in the modus operandi. Yesterday 
I sent my card—of brilliant red colour with the three Celestial 
characters representing my “honourable name” placed midway 
down the centre—to the Yamen requesting an interview with the 
“great man” on the morrow—if convenient. According to 
Chinese custom, my servant returned with the Mandarin’s card 
and a verbal message appointing 10 A.M. this morning, at which 
hour he would have the honour of receiving the foreigner. In 
China, I may remark, appearances go a long way towards regu- 
lating your status in the eyes of all men, and you must not forget 
this if you wish to get through life easily and with ¢c/a¢ in the 
Middle Kingdom. Having no sedan chair with me, I had to 
borrow one of the right colour for myself and also an ordinary one 
for my confidential servant ; and having donned my best kit— 
which was a shooting one—I hied me to the official’s residence. 
Passing through the narrow and crowded streets, we at last 
arrived at the Yamen entrance, outside which the usual picture of 
the tiger gazing with longing eyes at the sun (or moon) stood forth 
as a reminder to the Mandarin every time he passed through his 
gates to “ go slow” on the “squeezing” line. We proceed through 
the outer courtyard followed by a gaping mob, all too eager to see 
the “foreign devil,” and at our approach the second gates are 
pompously thrown open by the Yamen guards. All is now bustle 
and commotion. 

Still yet another courtyard, and our chair-bearers halt. My 
servant issues forth with the flaming red “ pasteboard,” which the 
Yamen Ting-chi takes to his master, and, having notified our 
arrival, returns with a “ Ching ”—which in this case really means 
“Kindly come in.” This functionary, holding my card on a line 
with his head, precedes me, and I am at last in the presence of 
ene of China’s rulers. Behind him is an interpreter (and here 
I may mention that nearly all officials must have these useful 
rogues ; for dialects vary all over China, and a Mandarin cannot 
hold office in his own province). We bowed most gracefully to 
one another, and, having at first and with apparent modesty 
declined the seat of honour, I, with equal appearances of humility, 
took it—which, of course, I was bound to do. 

My host had a well-flavoured metropolitan accent, and seemed 
to be agreeably surprised when I addressed him in my best style 
in “Kwan hwa” (official language), as the Mandarin dialect is 
termed. We had a few minutes’ conversation of a flowery and 
complimentary nature, and then plunged 2” medias res, the upshot 
being that no stone would be left unturned to recover the stolen 
money. My man was in a blue funk when I told him that, no 
doubt," H.M.S. Sandpiper (one of the shallow-draught Yarrow- 
built gunboats) would visit this place at an early date, as her 
commission was to guard the interests and property of British 
subjects in,China. When we had thrashed the question fully out, 
the signal for departure came by the Mandarin requesting me to 
“drink tea.’ As we raised our cups towards one another the 
curious crowd of Yamen retainers, who were, of course, at the 
entrance of the guest-room, began to bustle and hasten up the 
chair-bearers. 1 bowed to my friend, who requested me to “depart 
slowly” (ze. his, new-born regard for me was so great that he 
would like me to remain; in his inmost heart he was no doubt 
cursing my honoured nation, and especially my honoured self! ). 
A few hours later he returned my call with the usual pomp, and 
we went through an almost similar scene. 

It is ever thus in China, and is what an old Hibernian servant 
of mine used to call “divarshun and play-acting.” What a pity 
it is that in China, with the Chinese it is not ¢he thing to “call a 
spade_a spade ”—or even “a shovel !” 

Living in thetinterior of China has its advantages too. One is 
not bothered with letters, the ubiquitous bill collector hangs not 
about your doorsteps. You cease to bother about “ open doors,” 
and you don’t care a hang if the Prince of Monaco, intent upon 
increasing his sphere of influence and securing a fair field and no 
favour, has contracted with the Tsung-li-Yamen to run a gambling 
saloon at Whampoa or Double Island. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


AT THE CAPE 


CONFIDENCE IN SIR ALFRED MILNER 
THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS IN THE TRANSVAAL 


(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 
THERE is unbounded satisfaction at the tone of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s despatches, the gist of which has been cabled 
here. The confidence of loyal colonists, British and 
Dutch, has been restored, but it is felt that any withdrawal 
from the position taken up by Sir Alfred Milner would be 
fatal to the prestige of the Paramount Power. The South 
African League is keeping quiet, fearing to embarrass Sir 
Alfred Milner. 

The declaration of Mr. Rose Innes, the leader of the 
Independent Moderates in the Assembly, that Sir Alfred 
Milner’s demands represent the irreducible minimum, 
gives check to the extremists of the Afrikander Bond, who 
have always hoped that in the event of a collision between 
the Transvaal and the Imperial Government, the Moderate 
Independents would side with them. 

The situation in the Transvaal continues grave. The 
Johannesburgers are sending away their women and 
children. 

I am reliably informed that President Kruger himself 
would yield to further pressure, but the burghers are 
much divided. It is doubtful if they will endorse the 
latest franchise proposals of the President. 

It may be taken as a fact that the military prepara- 
tions of the Transvaal Government are very complete, 
except in the items of horses and food stores. In the 
event of hostilities, Kimberley would be the objective of 
the Boer attack. Their tactics on the Natal frontier 
would be defensive. Volkrust, about four miles from the 
British frontier, has been strengthened, and mines have 
been laid in the direction of Charlestown and the railway 
tunnel close by. 

Nothing need be feared from the Colonial Dutch. 


India’s Week 


This has been a week of weeks for India. In the 
first place she has been bracketed with England in the 
University triumph of the year. The mere Englishman, 
Mr. G. Birtwistle (Pembroke), who was bracketed Senior 
Wrangler in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos with 
Mr. Paranjpye (Johns), seems to be forgotten in the out- 
bursts that have followed the success of the Indian. It 
was a similar position for the Senior Wrangler some years 
ago, who was consigned to comparative oblivion by the 
announcement that Miss Fawcett’s place was ‘‘ above the 
Senior Wrangler.” It seems to have escaped attention 
that not very long ago an Indian headed the list of the 
Indian Civil Service results, an examination which is 
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really a stronger test of ability than any University 
examination. The fact that Australasia has secured the 
third and fourth positions is not quite so remarkable as 
would appear at first sight, for every year there is a com- 


paratively large number of Australasians in residence at 


Cambridge. They mostly go to Trinity Hall, and have to 
a great degree been responsible for the high position of 
that College on the river in past years. Usually they are 
far more conspicuous in athletics than in Triposes, 
Altogether the Mathematical Tripos this year is by way of 
being an Imperial benefit. And a good thing too. 

In the second place, India has actually secured an 
evening almost to herself in the House of Commons 
before the dog-days. On Thursday, after nearly eight 
hours’ lively debate, the House affirmed, by a vote of 293 
to 152, India’s right to guide her own fiscal affairs, even 
though in so doing she run counter to ideas generally 
predominant in England. By this exceptionally heavy 
vote the House rejected Sir Henry Fowler’s motion for an 
address praying Her Majesty to disallow the Indian Tariff 
Act, which imposes countervailing duties upon bounty-fed 
sugar imported into India. There was inevitably much 
mere party sparring in the debate between the two front 
benches. In essence, however, both sides agreed in 
abhorring the bounty system, the really vital difference 
being that whereas Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Chamberlain would have the constituted advisers of the 
Crown on the spot to meet this pest of commerce as they 
deem best in the interests of India herself, Sir Henry 
Fowler and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would coerce 
India, in accordance with English free trade ideas. On 
that issue India has won the day. 


Sir Cuthbert Quilter and West Indian Munro-ism 


Of the two topics which are exercising the West Indian 
mind at present—the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
new Munro-ism—Sir Cuthbert Quilter, in his Report just 
issued, says not much regarding the one, and attaches 
undue seriousness to the other. He approves Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal for reducing to Crown-Colony status the 
islands which shall receive Imperial aid. Well, those 
changes of constitution have never done much good in the 
West Indies yet, and the better way, we submit, would be 
to put a little more life and purpose—by powerful sugges- 
tion and frequent communication—into the form of govern- 
ment in actual working. We fancy, too, that if Barbados 
at any rate had to choose between starving and bidding 
good-bye to its ancient privileges, Barbados would go 
hungry for a spell. 

But indeed the Colonial Secretary’s West Indian 
interests have for the moment a curiously bureaucratic air. 
He has taken the finances of several colonies in hand with 
remarkable determination, and is pulling them into shape 
by something that looks like main force. From the 
Antiguan tax-payer comes a cry of anguish, and in Jamaica 
the Government has had to abate somewhat of its inten- 
tions. We doubt not that it is all very necessary, but re- 
forms effected by increased taxation come at an ill time 
just now for a place in the condition of Antigua. 

The ‘‘New Munro-ism” is at least a more amusing 
subject. It is the policy of annexation to the United 
States, and is so called because Mr. Andrew Munro made 
himself its spokesman in a letter to the Mew York Herald. 
Mr. Munro describes himself as a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Leeward Islands, but his Brodwis- 
senschaft being that of a tailor in St. Kitts (‘‘ a Scottish 
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tailor,” says a negro editor, with enormous sarcasm) 
frivolous people have recalled Tooley Street. But Tooley 
Street has mustered a following in St. Kitts ; for about the 
same time a memorial was despatched to the Colonial 
Secretary praying for transference to the United States in 
case of the Sugar Bounties not being countervailed or 
abolished. This memorial was described as being signed 
by the Members of the Legislative Assembly and 
the leading inhabitants of St. Kitts. As a fact, it was 
prepared by one sole group of malcontents—dissatisfied 
sugar-planters—and signatures were got in the usual 
facile way. For that matter, Kittifonians have ere now 
declared their devotion to King Sugar with such emphasis 
and abandon that indifference to the claims of Queen 
Victoria seems the logical result. This, and the present 
distress in the West Indies, is again but the Nemesis of 
an economic blunder that was also a social crime—the 
prolonged sacrifice of every interest to one interest, the 
neglect of every resource for the sake of a single product. 
It is too late in the day to blame anybody for that now, and 
half the blame belongs to England; since by her neglect 
of the colonies she made it easy for the white Creoles to 
persist blindly in an unfortunate tradition, from which 
there seems no turn-back save through suffering to all, 
and ruin perhaps to many. Yet there need be less of 
that, even now, than seems inevitable, if only Mr. Chamber- 
lain would hasten to apply the same zeal to methods of 
development and organisation which he is at present 
devoting to questions of revenue for government purposes. 
If he would have the smaller folk (those peasant pro- 
prietors whom he is calling into being) taught to do for 
themselves what their likes are doing in Denmark, in 
Ireland, and in Belgium—if he would hurry up with his 
central factories, and so begin to do for the larger growers 
what the Canadian Government has done for the agri- 
culturists of the Dominion—he might in a few years effect 
more economic good for the West Indies than has come 
to them from England during three centuries. 

But uncertainty as to ‘‘ what the Government will do” 
is sounded in this excellent Report of Sir Cuthbert Quilter 
more than once in tones that set us wondering. Does 
Sir Cuthbert Quilter—he also—find that Mr. Chamberlain 
halts too long upon a choice of means, looks to the right 
and the left when he ought to be looking directly into the 
matter on its merits and deciding upon a straight course ? 
In the West Indies men shrug their shoulders already at 
the mention of central factories. 

But, whatever may come of that, all talk of annexation 
is absurd ; for the thing would be an infamy, if it were not 
—as we are glad to know it is—an impossibility. A 
great nation asks nobody else to take up its plain duties, 
nor does it barter away its heritage because that heritage 
has been allowed to go a little out of repair. Also, the 
Americans do not want the British West Indies, despite 
certain New York newspapers which devote much atten- 
tion to the subject, and announce a rebellion in Jamaica 
every time a Maroon strays from his reservations to steal 
a chicken. Nor do the British West Indies want the 
Americans ; so much may be said even of the planters, 
outside of St. Kitts. Finally, the Negroes—there are a 
million of them—would poll to a man against it; and its 
accomplishment in their despite might well be the beginning 
ofa race war. Even those of Dominica (who are French 
in everything but their flag, and languish always for the 
old allegiance) would rather die British than live American 
~—by the sufferance of Judge Lynch. 
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FINANCE 
REFORMING THE COMPANY PROMOTER 


For years past British Governments have turned their 
eyes Citywards, with a view to striving to protect the in- 
vestor. Those who have struggled with the bulky tomes 
of evidence which represent the proceedings before the 
Lords Committee can form some faint idea of the rival 
interests that awaited them. There are directors whd 
must not be irritated, auditors and solicitors who must 
not be hampered, promoters with a mission other than to 
fill their pockets, rules and regulations which are unwork- 
able, secrets which must not be revealed. Above all, 
there is the great national commercial movement, the 
development of limited liability enterprise, which is to be 
respected and encouraged. It provides livelihood for the 
thousands, and the mere investor must think himself 
fortunate if he is allowed to take part in it. There is no 
question of its profit or desirability ; these are postulates. 
Protection of the investor? Ifhe cannot protect himself, 
even in an enterprise of which he knows little, he does 
not deserve protection! But, out of the goodness of 
their hearts, our counsellors offer schemes and safe- 
guards, provided always that the City be considered first, 
and the investor second. That crowd of directors, and 
the throng of auditors, brokers, solicitors, secretaries, 
promoters, and.the rest have a livelihood to gain, and the 
tighter the reins the less the livelihood. 

But there are schemes for giving the investor his 
minimum. Two such are before us. There is Lord 
Dudley’s Bill in the Lords, the result of a few years’ 
wrangling before the Committee. There is Mr. Faithfull 
Begg’s scheme, frankly drawn up in the most ‘‘ work- 
able” form. Out of the two something may possibly be 
concocted which can remove a few of the evils. The 
Lords Committee have certainly been tender to directoral 
interests, as a contrast of Lord Dudley’s Bill with the 
original will show. Unfortunately it is difficult to aim at 
the mere guinea-pig without injuring the sound man of 
business. But much might have been left to the discre- 
tion of the Courts, and when that Commercial Court, which 
is bound to come, is duly constituted, it might have been 
allowed to exercise discretion as to whether a director 
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had used “‘ reasonable care,” and to have imposed penalties 
if it found that he had not. The promoter, however, is 
the chief person to aim at. We eagerly welcome the pro- 
visions which demand that a minimum subscription for 
allotment shall be stated in the prospectus, together with 
the full payments to original vendors and the sub-purchasers. 
We should have preferred to see that principle carried out 
even more stringently. The promoters’ profits are also to 
be disclosed. Moreover, the provision for a statutory meet- 
iag within three months, with the disclosure of the actual 
subscriptions and other matters, is wholly satisfactory. 

Mr. Faithfull Begg’s measure also contains several 
useful provisions. Thus, it is satisfactory that promoters 
and others who have not made ‘fair disclosure” in a 
prospectus shall be liable to compensate subscribers. Had 
that principle been enforced vigorously in the past, there 
are two or three well-known promoters who would have 
been laid by the heels long since. It is quite right, too, 
that under certain circumstances the Courts should have 
the power of removing directors from office. There is 
also a provision in respect to convening meetings, 
but it is not so far reaching as Lord Dudley’s Bill, 
which provides that a shareholder can demand such on 
paying reasonable expenses. This might well be pre- 
faced by an application to the Court ‘‘ showing cause.” 
As regards underwriting commissions, Lord Dudley pro- 
vides for any amount, if it is disclosed. Mr. Begg would 
have a maximum of 25 per cent. but disclose nothing. 
We cannot but think that, in the interests of the public, 
provided they can read and understand, Lord Dudley’s 
proposal is adequate and far less dangerous. In Lord 
Dudley’s Bill, directors are liable if no allotment is made 
within forty days; but the wise provision of Mr. Begg 
that no allotment may be made for three days after closing 
lists, with a view to prevent ‘‘ rushed” allotments, is un- 
fortunately wanting. Lord Dudley makes all mortgages 
void if not registered. Mr. Begg would cause a return to 
be made of all such every three months, and‘his view 
seems the sounder. There are good points in both Bills. 
With that of the Lords Committee as groundwork, and 
by amendments on the lines of the best points contained 
in the other, we may yet obtain a workable measure, 
which, if not very far-reaching, is better than nothing. 
One point we hope to see provided for, and that is some 
stipulation which makes the auditors directly responsible 
to a shareholders’ committee rather than the board. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
National Beggars 


LOANS and rumours of loans continue to disturb the markets, but 
the reception of those which have been offered has not been very 
satisfying to the nations wishing to borrow. The Japanese loan will 
cause some considerable disturbance in the Money Market, unless 
skilfully handled, for the market money has been locked up to a 
fairly serious extent owing to the manner in which the loan was 
left on the underwriters’ hands. It promises to cost Japan a pretty 
penny if quotations are to be maintained, as seems so necessary. 
But we fancy that any one wishing for a considerable line of the 
new Japanese can have it at a good fraction below the market 
figure. It is a pity that Japan did not take the opinion of her 
advisers and ask for less. Nor was the success of the Russian 
railway loan much more satisfactory, in spite of statements as to 
over-subscription. In spite of efforts to make a brave show, the 
British applications seem to have been miserably small, and 
indeed, had it not been for foreign orders here, would have been 
inappreciable. At the great Bourse centres Russian loans are 
out of fashion, and there really seems a danger that, as Russia 
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wants so much more money, she will have to endure the humiliation 
of deferring her requirements for some time to come or consent 
to raise the interest rates. 

Meanwhile, at least three foreign loans are hitched for the 
moment, and there does not seem a brilliant outlook for the 
new Saxonian Threes, the prospect of which seriously disturbed 
Berlin and Vienna during the past week. From all accounts the 
Mexican loan is checked for a few weeks to come. In fact, the 
arrangements with the financial groups are by no means concluded, 
although we may shrewdly opine that the main reason for the 
delay is the unsatisfactory reception accorded to Japan and Russia, 
Argentina has given up for the present, and very wisely. Her 
Government has been informed that it is impossible to entertain 
her loan at the present juncture, and perhaps she may utilise the 
meantime to give indications of reforming her finances. The 
Bulgarian loan, too, has little chance at the Continental centres, 
even if the Sobranje is willing to proceed, and, like Japan, Bulgaria 
offers the absurd spectacle of a nation which has to pay exorbitantly 
for accommodation at home trying to borrow with the best on the 
European markets. 

South African Mines 


Those nervous operators—and some of the great South African 
financiers were not excluded—who threw shares on the market 
when the Conference fell through have been busy buying them 
back again, and the general tone of the Kaffir market was 
accordingly good, the Milner despatches notwithstanding, until 
President Kruger took up his attitude of obstinacy. Even this 
has not caused much disturbance. Although it is believed 
that a resolute line of policy has been accepted by our Govern- 
ment, the Peace Party in the Cabinet is very strong. The 
best informed City opinion does not look for war, unless every 
reasonable solution has been sought in vain. Our forecast of the 
Kaffir market is that, once the “ bear” covering is over, there will 
be a sagging tendency again, for there is no public support and 
the dealers are timid. On a slight scare, therefore, we might have 
another break. Thus, on the whole, the public would not be well 
advised to buy now, but a further reaction might afford an 
opportunity, especially for some of the deep-level shares. 

Rhodesians continue inactive, and until the South African 
political situation is clearer there is not much ground for hope. 
Given that contingency, the Rhodesian market will quickly shake 
itself free from Kaffir fetters. Chartered seem to offer a chance 
as a “lock up,” leaving merits out of consideration, whenever 
they react and get in the neighbourhood of 3. Messrs. Rhodes 
and Beit, of course, are responsible for the Raid payments, when 
they are made, so that this little scare was quite out of place the 
other day. Several of the shares mentioned by us last week have 
improved ; but we gave them then as merely shares to be bought 
in anticipation of the general advance which is bound to come 
sooner or later—probably later rather than sooner. Still, Rhodesians 
quickly show an advancing tendency on any good news. 


Westralians 


The condition of the Westralian market is still unsatisfactory, 
several weak spots being observable among the big operators, and 
selling has been noticed on the part of some of the leading houses. 
A good shake-out is essential. One of the conditions which will 
prevent it going very far, and will at the same time be a cause of 
weakness later, is the continued disposition of the Paris specu- 
lators to buy rather indiscriminately on any set-back. That 
Westralia has great advantages to offer once the mines are pro- 
perly worked, nobody can doubt ; for, so far, the lot of the fields 
has been absolutely incompetent mine managers, disreputable 
financial methods and shortness of money for the market here. 
One by one these matters are being put straight. But while some 
of the properties are inordinately rich, the “wild cats” are more 
than usually numerous, and for the present at least only the best 
shares should be bought on the set-back which seems inevitable. 


Some High-yielding Investments 


When investments are secured to pay more than 6 per cent. 
we may naturally assume that there is an element of risk. There 
are, however, numerous investors who can afford to purchase such 
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securities for “ mixing purposes.” We have selected some such 
different classes of investments, which seem to us to come up to a 
good standard as regards management and commercial standing. 
The causes at work to produce so high a yield are, in the case of 
the first-named, political ; in the second, the fact that the railway 
is in receipt of scrip instead of cash payments for the Government 
guarantee ; and in the third, the ordinary causes leading to depres- 
sion of the tea industry ; while the fourth is affected by the mere 
attitude of investors towards the smaller foreign gas undertakings, 
together with the effects of recent revolutions. They are not so 
safe as Consols, but all, or any, may be mixed with other securities 
to heighten the general yield on investments without too much risk. 
They are not for the investor with very limited means, but they 
certainly offer inducements to one possessed of a little capital. 
The Companies are all British, and the shares fully paid. 


Share Dividends. Present 
Capital. denom. Present 2——_+—~———___ yield 
4 price. 1896. 1897. 1898. pc. 
* Imperial Bank of 
Persia oe 650,000 63 4 7s. 78. 78. 8} 
Alagoas Rai!way 
(Brazil) .. ee 300,000 20 6 4p.c. 4Pp.c. 3 p.c. 10 
Dooars Tea Ord... 245,000 ro 86. 20k-sarahp.c. i2hp.c. r12bp.c. 6} 
(175,000 ord.) 
Montevideo Gas .. 542,000 20 «5 5 p.c. 5p.c. 5 p.c. 63 


* Carries 3s. per share interim dividend. 


Property 


Although the past week at the Mart has not shown quite such 
good results as of late, there is every promise that business in 
property will be more brisk during the coming week. On 
Monday there will be offered an excellent mansion and sporting 
estate near Petersfield, a substantial country residence near 
Bognor, and good property at Putney and Wimbledon, as well as 
a leasehold town residence in Onslow Square. On Tuesday the 
estate known as Howberry Park, Oxon, and containing a fine 
Elizabethan mansion house, will be brought to the hammer. 
Another mansion of interest, a former residence of a Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Macclesfield, will be sold on the same day. We 
refer to Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, an excellent pro- 
perty which was modernised and improved some thirty years ago. 
A substantial residence at Chislehurst is on offer on the same day, 
together with a town house in Wilton Place, freehold property at 
Dartford, and a hunting estate in the heart of the Meynell country, 
known as The Knoll, Barton, near Burton-on-Trent. Ground-rents at 
Hampstead, and building sites in Fleet Street are also offered. 
On Wednesday a share in an important freehold ground-rent in 
Newgate Street is on offer, and the freehold of Boord’s Distillery, 
Bartholomew Close ; also a building estate at Pitsea, Essex, is on 
offer, and ground-rents at Stoke Newington, while on Thursday an 
important building site in Finsbury will be sold, together with 
ground-rents at Poplar, Kilburn, and Peckham, 


Assurance Items 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company of New York is an 
enormous institution, and thinks little of record-breaking in the 
way of business. Even its British office is able to rank second to 
our own Prudential for business on this side. Its position has 
been much strengthened of late years, and as it offers very detailed 
accounts of its business it is possible to make a more exact 
estimate of its position than is the case in some offices. From the 
annual report we gather that the assurances in force amount to 
£ 200,000,000, an increase of over £7,000,000, and that the premium 
income exceeds £7,165,215. During the year 51,785 policies were 
issued, assuring holders for £26,444,000, and great activity was 
shown by the British branch. The Company has done exceedingly 
well in its earnings on investments. There is one point, however, 
to which exception must be taken. The expenditure is somewhat 
high ; possibly the new business has something to do with it. 

Much interest attaches to the appeal in the case of Greef v. 
The Equitable Life Office of New York. Should the recent 
decision be sustained, the raid upon the surplus fund of the various 
American offices would be so serious that new legislation would be 
imperative, 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS. 


MORE AMERICAN MUSKETEERS: LOOT! 


Manila : April 14, 1899. 
My DEAR M——,, * * * Manila in ordinary circumstances is, you 
must know, an exceedingly nice place ; but at present the city is 
under martial law and things are upset. No one is allowed out 
after 7 o’clock in the evening—just think of that! Some little 
consolation there is. Among other attractions are some very fine 
tennis-courts. 

Fighting is still going on seven miles out ; but they will have 
to stop in a month, as the rainy season comes on. A fresh regi- 
ment arrived from San Francisco yesterday, and proceeds to the 
front to-day. The town is full of Americans of all sorts and con- 
ditions—mostly of a rough sort. American bars have sprung up 
by the dozens ; sometimes one sees four in a row. You can get 
a bottle of beer for a shilling, with any luck. The whole of the 
trade here is English, and this is the only Philippine town where 
English ladies can live. 

Of course, long ere this reaches you, you will have heard some- 
thing of what went on in this part of the world in February—I am 
thinking especially of the Iloilo business. But if there be any 
truth in what English people here and at Iloilo are saying, it is 
more than likely that you will have heard nothing whatever of one 
of the most remarkable and deplorable incidents in this affair. It 
is being suppressed on all hands, we are told; but it should be 
made known. I speak of what I know, and of what I have learnt 
from the lips of actual eye-witnesses. Let me quote what one of 
those eye-witnesses himself says :— 

“ After the shelling of this place [Iloilo] on February 11, a fire 
party was landed from the American warships to try to save the 
burning houses. The rebels by this time had been driven into the 
country, and the whole town was swarming with American regulars 
and volunteers, who commenced to loot right and left. All the 
horses and cabs were taken and utilised. Needless to say, Iloilo 
was soon run out of whisky and other alcoholic drinks. 

“The looting was a disgusting sight for an Englishman to witness ; 
but the Americans had got beyond the control of their officers. 

“One Englishman found a man wearing a pair of his best 
riding top-boots, who, on being remonstrated with, said: ‘ Well, 
I am much obliged to you, stranger ; I guess they are a better 
fit than those darned clodhoppers,’ pointing to his cast-offs. 

“Another Englishman who had saved his house from the 
rebels by a bold face, came back from his ‘go-downs,’ and found 
some American soldiers in his dining-room, swilling liqueurs neat 
from the bottle. Being kindly disposed to them, he offered them 
some whisky and soda as a more suitable drink for that tempera- 
ture. This was declined; but they parted friends, and, with the 
usual Anglo-Saxon ‘blood is thicker than water’ salutation, wished 
one another good luck. The Englishman then went into his bed- 
room, only to find, after he had managed to pick up the broken 
fragments of furniture and personal effects, that everything he 
had of any value had disappeared. The remnants lay in a mass 
on the floor. His stock of cigars was too large to carry away, so 
some were strewn over the floor. What an American soldier wants 
with a silk-faced dress suit is a problem. Well, the Englishman’s 
kindly feeling received a check and his language may be passed 
over ; but, being a fairly elephantine youth, he sauntered forth, and, 
I believe, had something to say to his ‘ cousins’ during that day. 

“It is possible that compensation will be given for all this 
destruction. 

“The worst feature of the affair is that as the firing from the 
U.S. ship Pefrel commenced twelve hours before the armistice 
expired, nobody had any time to get out, and so all this property 
was lost. In the case of the Vice-Consul and his juniors, every- 
thing they possessed in this world was burned, and they forced to 
wander about the town, borrowing articles of apparel. 

“ On walking through the streets next day I could not find my 
way ; all the landmarks had gone, the principal streets were a mass 
of ruins. 

“A friend of mine visited the base hospital and found two 
natives, one with a bullet through one lung and another witha 
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bullet through the side of the brain, both sitting up smoking. I 
believe they will both recover. 

“Great indignation with the Americans arose in the British 
breasts on shore for starting on the 11th, and a formal protest was 
sent in by the senior British officer, but the Yankees blame the 
rebels for digging trenches expressly against their orders. Any- 
way everybody seems agreed that had the Americans come 
straight in when the Spaniards went out, there would have been no 
fighting at all, and everything would have gone peacefully. 

“ The fire was not out on the morning of the 13th, but was still 
smouldering. The native houses are just adapted for a good, honest 
fire. It will put Iloilo back five or six years—in fact many doubt 
whether its prosperity will ever entirely revive. The rebels declare 
their intention never to work for the Americans, but to harass them 
as long as they can. In any case, I doubt whether much will be 
got out of them for many"months to come.” 

Your affectionate, ——-. 


IN PASSING 


TO JOHN BUNYAN 


JOHN, it was sweet’of thee to be a tinker, 
For poor men need a trade, 
And of all the trades that picture well with art, John— 
Intuitive, innocent art, John— 
It is the tinker’s. 


And it was sweet of thee to go to gaol, John, 
Even unto Bedford Gaol : 
Why may not all of us forthwith repair, John, 
To some such sunless fastness, 

And dream large dreams, John ? 


And sweet it was of thee to make and write, John, 

A sweet and decent book 

That hath an honest savour, like good bread, John, 

And keeps the general palate, though their fictions 
Do come, and go, John. 


Ah! who would not, to author such another, 
Take thy extremity, 
Thy petty craft, thy gross, implacable doctrine, 
Yea, even a threadbare, “ treatise-dowered” spouse, John, 
And thank his stars, John? 
T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


When Zola was first int England, he gave his impressions of 
our metropolis at a small dinner: “If London were moved to 
an excitement, it would be like the resistless tide of a whole ocean. 
As for the town, it stretches and stretches away in the misery of 
dulness when one is far from its centres. As for the buildings, 
they match the sky and suit the inhabitants. But the life is not 
open and not friendly. Everybody hurries, but nobody talks or 
eats in the street.” 


The fashion of appropriating titles seems to be coming once 
again into vogue. In to-day’s Black and White we find Mr. 
Barry Pain, no doubt unwittingly, making use of Mr. Zangwill’s 
well-worn title “Without Prejudice.” The Sketch this week does 
us the honour of copying our familiar title “The Week at the 
Play” ; while the Daz/y Mai/, with characteristic prescience, con- 
tinues to recommend its leaders to the public by heading them 
“The Outlook.” 


Madame Jane May, now in London, is very appreciative of the 
courtesy of English society. Though she has not picked upa 
word of our language, she finds everybody converses with her. 
She, of course, won her spurs over here in “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
but in “ Pot Pourri” z/s m’adorent. Private engagements please 
her better than theatrical appearances, whilst her enthusiasm for 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt is unbounded. She much admires the 
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talent of Miss Cissy Loftus, and takes great care of her own 
health. 


Mr. R. W. Nicholls, who had the main share in breaking the 
record for the last wicket in first-class matches, was educated at 
Rugby. Coached by Tom Emmett, who avers he is one of his 
best pupils, he possesses a beautiful style, and is a fine field, 
Though he has piled up many centuries for Hornsey, he has 
always failed when previously tried for Middlesex, and on this 
occasion only played as substitute for Mr. Slade Lucas. He is at 
present learning malting in a brewery in the Isle of Wight, but 
will continue to represent the metropolitan county when invited to 
do so. 


Major Poore is a very remarkable man. For the second year 
in succession he has won the Officers’ Cup at the Military Tourna- 
ment, and in the same week his individual prowess enabled the 
7th Hussars to win the Regimental Polo Championship quite un- 
expectedly. Going down to Portsmouth, he scored a century by 
beautiful cricket against Somersetshire on his first appearance for 
Hants this season. It will be remembered that he greatly im- 
pressed the English teams who visited the Cape by his brilliant 
batting when he was quartered at that station. He is tall, good- 
looking, good-tempered, and is married to the second sister of the 
present Duke of Hamilton. 


The new Principal of Cheltenham is the Rev. R. Waterfield, 
M.A., an old Wykehamist, and formerly scholar of New College, 
Oxford. He gained a first in Mods and Greats, and was tutor for 
a year to Prince Arthur of Connaught. Since 1893 he has been 
a master at Rugby, and president of the Natural History Society. 
Mr. Waterfield is a sound man, and if the Cheltenham Governors 
were bent on having a clergyman, they probably could not have 
done better. He is, moreover, a persona grata in high quarters, 
and if he succeeds in his new charge (by no means a bed of roses), 
his future is assured. This is the third Rugby master appointed 
to a headship during the last twelve months ; the other two being 
Mr. George Smith, now of Merchiston College, Edinburgh, and 
Mr. J. L. Paton, of University College School. 


Regimental dinners are not the occasions, as a rule, for inter- 
esting, much less important, announcements, but both the Duke 
of Connaught and the Duke of York have been telling secrets 
round the festive board. The former has let it be known that 
he has decided, on his own behalf and on behalf of his son, Prince 
Arthur, to renounce his right of succession to the Duchies of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, thus leaving the Duke of Albany the 
heir presumptive. It is becoming apparent that the people of the 
twin duchies will be restless until they see the heir resident 
among them, or at least in Germany. The Duke of Albany is 
now fifteen years of age, so that the time is not far distant when 
the choice will have to be made between the British and the 
German armies, and it is easy to foresee which way the influence 
of the German Emperor will bear. 


The other regimental dinner confidence, for which the Duke of 
York was responsible, has nothing to do with State affairs. It 
has for some time past been taken for granted in the Navy that 
Prince Edward, who will celebrate his fifth birthday on Friday 
next, was intended to follow in his father’s steps and become @ 
naval officer. The Duke of York has, however, already decided 
that he shall make the Army his profession, and has even gone to 
the length of telling the officers of the roth Hussars that theirs 1s 
the regiment that the young prince will eventually join. This 
will be a disappointment to the Navy, for since last year, when 
Prince Edward was a familiar figure in the cruiser Crescent during 
his father’s period of command, it had come to be regarded as 
certain that his child’s sailor suit would in course of time give 
place to the uniform of a naval cadet. 


No appointment in the Navy for a long time has occasioned aS 
much surprise as that of Rear-Admiral Archibald L. Douglas to 
be Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty when Sir Frederick Richards 
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retires from the position of First Sea Lord and Vice-Admiral Lord 
Walter Kerr is moved up into his place. Admiral Douglas is 
being brought home from the East India Station for this new 
appointment, and in the Navy every one is asking why this piece 
of good fortune has come to him. For some time he acted as 
Vice-President of the Ordnance Committee, and he was also 
captain of the cadets’ training ship Brifannia. So far as can be 
ascertained he has seen no war service since 1866, but the Muscat 
incident in the spring made his name familiar to the general 
public. He is sound onthe gunnery question, and is something of 
a diplomat as well as a scientist. 


A good deal has been written as to the wonders of Marconi’s 
system of wireless telegraphy and the uses which various foreign 
Powers intend to make of it in connection with their navies, and 
ithas been inferred that the British naval authorities have been 
idle. It turns out, however, that before Marconi’s exhibitions of 
his system began, the scientific officers of the Navy had perfected a 
system which it is claimed is less delicate than Marconi’s, and 
therefore likely to be of greater service in a warship, which is not a 
china shop, it must be remembered. ‘This system has been tested 
with complete success over short distances, and it has been decided 
to fit it, as an experiment, in two warships in order to further test 
its powers for long-distance messages. That it will carry messages 
six or seven miles has already been established, but for the Navy 
something more than this is required. The scientific officers who 
are nursing this new instrument are not nervous of the results of 
trials over longer distances. 


Two very interesting personalities are at present before the 
electors of Edinburgh. One is General Wauchope who, fresh 
from the Sudan, is fighting another kind of battle in the Southern 
Division of Auld Reekie. It was the General who shook Mr. 
Gladstone’s hold on Midlothian. He did this by his breezy good 
nature and his direct soldierly manner. At first his platform 
appearances were decidedly unconventional, but, though his 
humour has by no means forsaken him, he is now a speaker who 
would readily catch the ear of the House. He should be a valu- 
able reinforcement to the Service party. The other personality is 
of a very different type. This is Treasurer McCrae, the Radical 
candidate for East Edinburgh. Mr. McCrae has no likeness to 
the late Dr. Wallace, but he is one of those self-made men of 
whom Scotland is so justly proud. His success in the Edinburgh 
Town Council has been quite remarkable. His principal achieve- 
ments have been in the department of finance, in which he has 
displayed a statesmanlike ability. He has his eye on the Lord 
Provostship, and is a likely candidate, if he does not win an entrance 
to the House of Commons first. 


Simplicity will, so soon as we, as a people, grow saner and 
broader in aim, be the great end of education—and especially 
simplicity of life. When Bismarck’s death-bed was pictured in 
every illustrated paper, nothing struck the average man and 
woman more than the sinyplicity—almost austerity—of the last 
surroundings of the man on whose word and threat Europe had 
so long waited. So with the Duke of Wellington ; so with Mr. 
Gladstone and many another great man. Simplicity, it has been 
said, is the final refuge of the complex ; to be simple in decoration 
is certainly to be in good taste, and, as a rule, to fulfil the intended 
purpose more satisfactorily. This is the first point upon which 
Mr. Gleeson White insisted in an interesting little brochure on 
simplicity of design in furniture which Messrs. Heal & Son send 
us. And Messrs. Heal’s designs in the way of bedroom furniture 
deserve all that Mr. White says of them in this brochure. They 
are typical of the simplicity which provides comfort, comeliness, 
and cleanliness, and therefore true beauty. And, ready as the 
Critics are to express appreciation of Mr. William Morris's wall- 
papers and Messrs. Liberty’s creations, why should there be 
hesitation in approving Mr. Ambrose Heal’s admirable designs 
for bedroom furniture? We recommend our readers not alone 
to send for this brochure, but to study the designs for themselves 
at Messrs. Heal’s Tottenham Court Road depdt. 
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A FAREWELL 


To dream of thee and stay my waking, Love, 
Were love indeed, and there were no regret ; 

No furnace lit with fire of thy forsaking, Love ; 

No burning days and nights, and no heart-breaking, Love ; 
But only, Love, to slumber and forget. 


But to awake to thy forsaking, Love ; 
Dear, that were pain too deep for words to tell. 
So let me sleep and stay my waking, Love, 
And dream of thee in castles of thy making, Love: 
Ah, better sleep than wake to dear love’s knell. 
E. C. 


There are rumours of a misunderstanding between Kortright 
and the Essex executive. If so, it may be mentioned that by 
residence at Hythe, the old Tunbridge fast bowler is qualified for 
Kent. So is that dashing batsman, Norman Druce. Howell, who 
is going on the ground staff at Lord’s, and Noble, who will become 
a dentist in London, may both be seen in the ranks of Middlesex 
in 1901. When last in England, Jones was prepared to qualify 
for Sussex if a berth worth three hundred a year could be found 
for him. It is said he is still open to an offer. Sewell, like Lionel 
Palairet, is kept out of good cricket by ill-health. 


Mr. Churton Collins could tell some delightful tales of the 
English schoolgirl as he knows her. Not long ago he was giving 
a course of lectures on Browning at a high-class finishing school, 
and dwelt upon the fact that Browning fed much on medieval 
fancies. He was shocked to find one of his fair hearers declaring 
in her notes that “ Browning fed on many evil fancies” ! Another 
point upon which Mr. Collins dwelt was the versatility of Brown- 
ing as a hereditary quality. His father, he had explained, was an 
Englishman, and his mother was a Creole. The same girl de- 
clared in her notes that “his father was an Englishman and his 
mother was acrow”! And to this day she refuses to confess to 
any mistake. 


AN AWAKENING 


Day had come. The long hours of confused dreams and dis- 
torted repetitions of the previous day’s events—through all of 
which ran a sub-consciousness of some fear, some expected 
calamity, like an oppressive hand lying heavily on her soul—had 
at length given way to the curious semi-stupor, when the body 
drowses, but the brain is mysteriously working, which immediately 
precedes the actual awakening. The sense of struggling against 
some misfortune just ahead became clearer in the background of 
her mind, but though she kept her eyes tightly closed by a 
distinct effort of will, she was still in the other world. 

At length some noise, a whistle beneath the window of her 
room or a heavy footfall in the passage outside, suddenly pene- 
trated through the clouds of sleep which obscured her faculties, 
and flashed complete consciousness on her unwilling spirit. In 
that instant she awoke, mentally uttering her usual formula: 
“ Another day !” 

Sitting up in bed, she pressed her hands on her sides for a 
moment ; the dull pain had already begun its insidious ache. 
Then, with head bowed forward on her arms, she tried to think 
clearly, to find a reason for the haunting oppression which had 
threaded her dreams, and stood waiting at her bedside when she 
awoke. 

Suddenly she remembered all. . . . Yesterday! the old pain, 
the old trouble, the old heartsickness—the usual routine, the usual 
battle. Night was over: blessed unconsciousness had fled for 
another sixteen hours. 

She raised her head, and wondered if she had sufficient energy 
to get out of bed and commence her toilet. It seemed so im- 
material if she rose then, or an hour hence, or notat all. Her eyes 
rested unseeing on the hovering fog without the window, which 
dimmed the view of London chimney-pots from her sight. 

Another day! OA, another day / MAUD CHURTON. 











THE CUPBEARER 


TueE beauty of the world but runs to waste, 

For sunrise after sunrise comes and goes 

And leaves no trace of all its splendour gone, 

And sunset after sunset, like the sea 

We cross in dreams to reach the gates of God, 

Ebbs far and farther and is seen no more ; 

Night through her billowy clouds upswings the moon 
And blurs the dark with flying mists of light, 

Or bares her fathomless deeps of slumbrous calm 
And silent hollows pebbled thick with stars, 

But fades and is forgotten of the day; 

And love and hope and joy and youth, and all 

The bloom of life and sweetness of the year 

Flows past us ever to its bourne of death, 

Sings like a stream adown its sunny hill, 

And sighs through sunless places of the vale, 

Its depths and shallows glimmering strangely flecked 
With shadowed gloom and glory of earth and heaven, 
Slips from our touch and flashes out of sight. 


And even as it passes and is lost— 

Ere yet it spills into the sunset sea 

That far-off murmurs by the gates of God— 
The immortal Hebe captive among men, 

Art dips her golden cup into the stream 

And lifts the living water to our lips 

That we may taste how sweet is all we lose. 


A. St. Jonn Apcock. 


A COUP D’ETAT 


ROGER stood at the nursery window apparently watching the 
driving rain, but in reality puzzling with knit brows over a situa- 
tion he could by no means understand, although he was painfully 
conscious of its vague discomfort. When a small boy loves both 
his parents dearly, and it is gradually but most effectually brought 
home to him that he cannot show affection for the one without in 
some subtle fashion appearing to hurt the other, the said small 
boy finds himself in a cu/ de sac none the less final that its walls 
are by no means clearly defined. Older people than Roger realise 
that the only way out of a cud de sac is to go back the way you 
came ; but he, having no idea how he had got there, could not do 
this ; in fact, it was only that very morning that he awoke to the 
fact that he was there. 

It was in this wise. His mother was changing the ornaments 
in the drawing-room—she changed her drawing-room about once 
a week lately, lest it should get to look “ set ”—and she had moved 
the easel holding the big portrait of her uncle, the Dean, over to 
the corner by the piano. Roger assisted her, admiring her 
arrangement, as he admired everything about his mother, and 
she said, “I hope you will grow up like your uncle Ambrose, 
sonnie !” 

Roger was by no means sure that he echoed her wish. He 
had once visited the deanery and found the atmosphere somewhat 
oppressively dignified. 

“ Why, mother dear?” he asked. 

“ Because ”—and a certain tone in her voice puzzled Roger—“ he 
is a stainless gentleman.” 

“ T think I’d rather be like father,” he said meditatively ; “ that 
would do just as well. To be a dean you’ve got to be a parson first, 
and I’d much rather be a soldier like father.” 

His mother turned her head hastily so that the child could not 
see her face. “You can be like your uncle in character whatever 
your profession ; it is there I would have you resemble him.” 

“But,” interrupted Roger, “father’s a stainless gentleman, too, 
isn’t he? And he’s much more jollier than Uncle Ambrose.” 

His mother did not answer, and to the child such silence 
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seemed charged with chilly omen. He did not ask her, as he 
longed to do, what she exactly meant by a stainless gentleman, 


’ He was sure that in some incomprehensible fashion the stainless. 


ness of great-Uncle Ambrose reflected unfavourably upon his 
father and resented it accordingly. He was also sure that this 
enviable quality had nothing to do with personal cleanliness, for 
there was no one in the whole world so clean and smart as father, 
Why, when he drove to a distant meet, he wore “two pinafores,” 
one in front and one behind to keep his leathers spotlessly white ; 
the said pinafores, by the way, doing much towards reconciling 
Roger to the wearing of his bib at meals. 

The nursery window was open and the soft Spring rain whis. 
pered pleasant things to the grass, but Roger did not listen. For 
the first time in his life he was weighing evidence : and the worst 
of it was, that, do as he would, the bulk of the evidence all went 
into one scale. 

“ They’re just as fond of me,” he thought to himself, “ but some- 
how they’re never with me together.” There were no jolly drives 
into the town now—those drives in the high dog-cart when he 
would sit between them rapturously thinking that never had little 
boy such resplendent parents. Now, mother always went in the 
governess cart with his little sisters, and when father took him 
out driving, mother did not even come and stand on the steps to 
wave them a farewell. She never sat on father’s knee now, or 
called him a “ridiculous boy,” or untied his necktie, or rumpled 
his hair. She seemed always to sit as far off as possible, and 
when she did look at her big, jolly husband, there was that in her 
expression which Roger felt he would rather not understand. 

The truth was that Roger the elder and Lettice his wife, 
having been at one time rather demonstratively fond of one 
another, found it somewhat difficult to keep up appearances since 
such time as began the state of affairs their little son so depre- 
cated. Lettice certainly flattered herself upon the secrecy and 
dignity with which she attended to the linen less well-bred people 
will sometimes insist upon hanging up to the public gaze even 
before it has gone through the cleansing process, and was quite 
unconscious that all the while her servants discussed the affair 
exhaustively, her friends pronounced the position untenable, and 
her little son grieved and wondered, casting about in his child 
mind for some way of clearing an atmosphere which even he felt 
was so charged with electricity as to be well-nigh intolerable. 

The rain ceased whispering, but the trees took up the story 
and rustled importantly, shaking their glistening leaves at the sun 
who winked lazily in the west. The two little sisters called to 
Roger to come and have tea with the dolls, but he shook his head 
impatiently; thrusting it between the bars of the window that he 
might not hear them. A robin on the hawthorn hedge below 
regarded him in friendly fashion and sang a song of coming 
summer ; but Roger saw nothing but a blurred little splash of 
crimson against the green, for his eyes were full of tears. 

“ Father, what’s a stainless gentleman?” he asked as they went 
together in the evening to feed the big carp in the pond. 

Roger the elder stopped in the middle of the path. He took 
his cigar out of his mouth and cleared his throat. “ Well, sonnie 
I suppose it’s a man who runs very straight, who never plays the 
fool, and does idiotic things, for the doing of which he has to pay 
Jew prices—a very good man you know. But why? What d’you 
want to know for?” 

“Well, mother said Uncle Ambrose is a ‘stainless gentleman,’ 
and she hoped I'd be like him when I’m grown up.” 

“ For the matter of that, sonnie, so do I. You couldn't have a 
better model.” 

“ I rather be like you, fardie dear—much rather.” And Roger 
took his father’s hand in both his own, and squeezed it hard. 

The elder Roger said nothing for a minute, but he grew very 
red. How was he to tell the faithful little soul at his side that his 
ideal was by no means a high one? “ You'll grow up very much 
the sort of man you want to be, sonnie. So mind and want to be 
the best sort going.” 

“ Well, ’t all events, I shan’t be like Uncle Ambrose. He’s too 
fond of sitting still.” 

“ You'll be fond of sitting still when you’re his age,” said his 
father with a sigh of relief. They fed the carp, and Roger almost 
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forgot his troubles, till, on returning to the house, they saw his 
mother on the tennis court with the little girls. She called to him 
to come and play cricket with his sisters. ‘ Will you come too, 
father ?” he asked, pulling at his father’s hand. 

The elder Roger looked somewhat wistfully at the little group 
inside the netting on the tennis court. His little daughters kissed 
their fingers to him, calling to him to come; but his wife had 
turned her back upon him, and she had a most expressive back, 
He shook his head at the children, muttering something about 
letters to write, and turned to walk slowly towards the house. 

“T’ll bowl to you if you come, Roger ; the grass is really quite 
dry again!” called his mother. Roger stood still in the drive, 
looking from one to the other of his parents, both with their backs 
tohim. Lettice looked over her shoulder and saw her husband’s 
departing figure. “Come, my son!” she called, with a queer little 
catch in her sweet voice. ‘I’ve hardly seen you all day.” 

Roger went round the netting till he found an opening and 
pushed through. His mother came to meet him, and put her arm 
round his shoulders. He pointed to his father, who was walking 
slowly away with bent head. “ Don’t you think fardie looks rather 
lonely ?” he asked. 

Lettice looked after her husband. 
sonnie, he has so many—other friends.” 
vinced. 

Roger’s mother bowls uncommonly well, but he did not enjoy 
the cricket. He kept contrasting it with that of last year. Then 
father always played too, and one day mother bowled him clean, 
and there was great shouting and excitement. “It was jollier 
cricket then!” he reflected sadly. 

The elder Roger went and sat in the gun-room. He had to 
relight his cigar three times, and his reflections, although en- 
grossing, did not seem pleasant. “ Will she never understand,” 
he muttered, “that a man may care and yet play the giddy, and 
that he may play the giddy and not care:adamn? What an 
almighty fool I’ve been !” 

When the children had gone to bed Lettice went and sat in the 
newly-arranged drawing-room. “It’s perfectly hideous!” she 
exclaimed ; “I can’t sit here!” But she did sit there, staring at 
nothing for a good half-hour till the dressing bell rang. In the 
evening she took up that very wise book, “On the Face of the 
Waters,” and read in what manner Kate Erleton had refused 
“her chance.” 

When little Roger woke next morning he remembered that 
something very pleasant was to happen that day. He was going 
with his father to the riding-school in the town to see a pony, and 
on that pony, if it proved suitable, he was to go hunting next winter. 
As the full significance of this tremendous occurrence was brought 
home to him in the shape of a pair of new and very stiff gaiters, 
he felt equal to negotiating the very biggest bullfinch ; which may 
account for what happened half an hour later as he stood in the 
hall waiting for the dog-cart. 

The rain had come on again, heavy “ Mayish rain,” as Roger 
called it, but they didn’t mind about that. His father was stand- 
ing inthe doorway looking very big in a wide white macintosh. 
His mother ran downstairs with her own macintosh cape for the 
little boy. As she reached the bottom step, the elder Roger came 
back into the hall. Perkins, who had been in “ father’s regiment ” 
when father first joined, stood at the door with a rug over his arm 
looking imperturbable as usual. 

Lettice stooped to kiss her little son as she buttoned the cape 
at his neck. He caught at her hands as they fumbled with the 
stiff button and said loudly :—“ Kiss father too, mother, dear, and 
Wish us luck !” 

Perkins turned his head quickly, looking back into the hall. 
Lettice felt the small insistent hands upon her own, and heard her 
husband’s quick breathing just behind her. There flashed into 
her brain the thought that here and now was her “chance.” She 
turned quickly and lifted up her small proud face towards her 
husband. 

There was a flutter and flash of white macintosh in the dusky 
hall as Roger the elder caught his wife up in his arms and carried 
her into the dining-room. The door shut with a bang, and little 
Roger was left alone with Perkins, who blew his nose and waved 


* ] don’t think he is lonely, 
But the boy was not con- 
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the rug, exclaiming, in an excited whisper, “Bless your ’eart, sir, 
you’ve done it !” 

Roger stood on the steps and waited ; the smart little groom 
drove the dog-cart round and round the drive ; ten minutes passed, 
and still father did not come. 

“T’m rather afraid we shall miss the ’ppointment,” said Roger, 
and made as if to go after his parents into the dining-room ; but 
Perkins caught him by the shoulder and pulled him out on to the 
steps again, exclaiming fiercely, “ No, you don’t, Master Roger— 
not for your life !” 

Another five minutes, then the dining-room door opened : with 
a swish and swither cf silk petticoats his mother flew upstairs two 
steps at a time. 

“Buck up!” her husband shouted after her, and his voice 
sounded as though he’d got a dreadful cold; then to Roger, 
“ Mother is coming, too, to see about the pony, and just look what 
a lovely day it’s turned.” 

Roger thrust his hand into his father’s, who held it very tight, 
but he didn’t say anything at all. 

There are the makings of a statesman in Roger. 

L. ALLEN HARKER, 


WRITERS’ HOLIDAYS 


IN view of the present heat, the Academy has been collecting the 
opinions of writers “as to the best month’s holiday for a literary 
man, of average means, who has completed a hard year’s work, 
and needs rest and change.” The Academy’s collection is pretty, 
but incomplete. Accordingly, we venture to fill in a few of the 
gaps ourselves :— 

Mr. MARK T——N 


There is no rest for the wicked. Change, however, may be 
obtained at most decent banks, providing one has something to 
charge. Yet it is written that writers of average means never have 
any change. Excuse the apparent flippancy of this reply. It is due 
to the Clemens-cy of the weather. (P.S.—I like this Clemens-cy 
pun even better than the one I fired off at the Authors’ Club 
dinner.) 

Miss MARIE C——I 


I am not acquainted with any literary men. Consequently my 
advice as to how such persons should spend their holidays would 
be superfluous. Reviewers, however——but there, I scorn them ! 


THE PoET L——TE 


Be quiet in your garden, provided it is not let. . . . And if you 
can possibly manage to keep out of the Zzmes, do / 


Mr. RUDYARD K——G 
*Ware America ! 
MR. GEORGE R. S——Ss 


A field of mustard and cress, a pair of bulldogs, and frequent 
applications of “ Thatch-o” to the affected part. 


Sir Epwin A——D 
There is still a jewel in the lotus. Om mani padmi om. 


Mr. RICHARD LE G——E 
So many things may be done ina moon. Why not chase the 
gilt-edged girl on some bright heath? But if I were—er—a 
literary man, instead of a man of letters, I really believe that 
Margate would content me. 


Mr. CLEMENT SH——T—R 
Try the Engadine, whither—as you will have gathered from 
the daily papers—I am myself pledged to go, in the near future. 
| Dr. ROBERTSON N——LL 


Whether for holiday.making or other purposes there is no 
sweeter spot in the world than KENT—a land flowing with bonnie 
apple-trees and fat with kail and brose. Wherefore, for a month 
at least, dare to be a man of those parts. I may add that my 
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friend and fellow-worker “O. O.” and my esteemed colleague 
“ Claudius Clear” entirely endorse this recommendation. 


Mr. HALL C——E 


Thank you for remembering me. It is my pride and joy that 
I am a writer, and we all (need I say?) relish a little judicious 
recognition, now and then. The kind of holiday a writer should 
take depends, of course, upon the kind of writer he happens to be. 
For example, a writer of fiction might—if it will run to it—betake 
himself to the blue Mediterranean “on his yacht.” That, at any 
rate, is the proper thing to do. If, on the other hand, he be a 
writer of interviews—the steamboat service between L——pool and 
the Isle of M—n is excellent, and we can always make him 
comfortable. 

Mr. DOOLEY 

Holidays, Hinnissy! Holidays did ye say? Holidays is it, 
for a lithry man, Hinnissy? Th’ big, harrd-wurrked lithry man, 
Hinnissy! By th’ mother o’ Moses ye move me to th’ hear-rt’s 
coor. But, ye’re right, Hinnissy, ye’re right, for all that. Th’ 
lithry man does wurrk. An’ mighty harrd, Hinnissy—mighty 
harrd. Dhrawin’ rylties, I tell ye, is th’ harrdest wurrk that was 
iver seen in th’ Sixth Wa-ard. It’s as harrd as paving-blocks, 
Hinnissy, an’ as moist as “hot wans”! But when ye’ve said that, 
ye’ve said all. Ye Aave—ye’ve said all. An’ if ye want a rale 
handsome binificient stimmylatin’ holiday for a lithry man, 
Hinnissy—a lithry man that’s wasted a whool year fiddlin’ wid a 
pen when he might ha’ been engagin’ in th’ publishin’ business, 
or keepin’ a book store, or mindin’ a lift, or goin’ about wid a 
circus—if ye want a holiday for such a man, Hinnissy—well—be 
advised by me, an’ tote him round to th’ nearest Pinitinchary. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“ HAMLET "—‘* HALVES” 


Tue author of certain inimitable ‘‘ Memories and Portraits” 
once confessed that, though it argued him uncultured, he 
was ‘‘ but poorly posted upon Cellardyke.” It is pos- 
sibly as barbarian, and in this case almost as unfortunate, 
never to have seen a French, nor yet a feminine, Hamlet 
before Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s appearance in the part. 
It is bitter to be unable to recall the Hamlet of M. Fechter, 
nor even the several essays of Mesdames Marriott and 
Janette Steer. But it is also a serious handicap in 
reviewing Her at the Adelphi. When a great artist comes 
out of that sweet enemy France with a new part, which 
she and all Paris take seriously, it behoves every critic- 
aster on the English Press to pull himself together. And 
then certain difficulties ensue. To begin with, the produc- 
tion in the Strand, in spite of the cuts, is inordinately 
long ; go at night and you are free of the theatre in the 
small hours. The arrangement is not fair to Madame 
Bernhardt’s experiment ; that brilliant Zour de force leaves 
one indeed disposed to reticence. 

If one had seen a French Hamlet or a Female Hamlet 
before, the effect might have been different. One would 
then have been sufficiently prepared, as one was not, for 
so old a friend with so new a face—for the different sex, 
for the different tongue. But when these surprises hit 
you in the eye, as it were, coming round the corner, the 
shock surpasses the most liberal margin defined in your 
anticipations. The popularity of the play is another 
complication. 

If the British playgoer—bless him !— knows a single 
(classic) play by heart, if ever at rare intervals he is moved 
to reflect upon the drama, ‘‘ Hamlet” is at once that fated 
masterpiece and the basis of those cogitations. To find 
‘* Hamlet” with such a difference as at the Adelphi is a 
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little like coming on Lord Salisbury in Piccadilly dressed 
in a frock-coat, tall hat, and knickerbockers. Such a 
figure might command your respectful interest ; you would 
not recognise him for the Prime Minister. 

All this confession of prejudice sounds, of course, a 
prelude to the most obvious and banal of all possible 
remarks, that Madame Bernhardt's is Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out—a quotation, by the way, which even a 
leader-writer might have hesitated to use in this regard, 
But it is meant rather as one’s own poor apology for 
being unable to go down upon both knees. A great 
poetical play has been done into an almost literal prose, 
and though M. Morand and M. Schwob are men of their 
hands, the best of prose is poor exchange. Then, several 
of the passages most justly dear have been cut out, 
including some good old bits of traditional business, such 
as the tremulous, reverent thrill of the address to the 
ghost, which comes to us from Betterton. The ghost 
appears on the wall in the frame of his own picture, and 
one thinks the innovation characteristic. You take a 
childish pleasure in the novelty of this ghost, and 
you are fascinated by the novelty, infinite as the 
variety, of this Hamlet. The melancholy Dane is not 
melancholy any longer, nor even fou nord nord-ouest, 
He is eminently ‘‘ smart ” and dashing, rather than quietly 
sad and nobly courteous, simply chaffs—yes! cHAFFs— 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and strikes one as much 
less likely to have exclaimed adsinthe! absinthe ! (for so 
‘*wormwood” is rendered) on a world which he per- 
ceives to be out of joint, than to have kicked the whole 
Court of Denmark into the sea in twenty minutes. You 
can imagine how much such a Hamlet will make of the 
fencing bout and the death scene. These are great 
moments, and the play-scene, given with new arrange- 
ments by which Hamlet is hidden from the King, and only 
confronts him at the climax, is, as like as not, the most 
effective in the history of the stage. 

There is no very notable dramatic moment in Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s comedy ‘‘ Halves,” now being played at 
the Garrick ; but itis a pleasant and sympathetic story, 
skilfully presented, and with much unmaudlin sentiment 
and kindliness. To hear one or two decent, respectable 
critics talking in the foyer one would have thought that 
they could endure no representation of life which was not 
unpleasant. On the other hand, several hardened world- 
lings avowed themselves touched. If only as a contrast 
to ‘*Lord Quex” at the Court, ‘‘ Halves ” deserves the 
good things which the reviewers—those villains !—have 
been saying with such unanimity. Y. B. 





“The Mistake of Monica.” By Nella Parker. London: Rout- 
ledge. 6s. 


It is not necessary to take this class of story seriously. It is 
harmless and warranted not to pervert—though it may water 
down—the most susceptible morals. This particular mistake of 
Monica is one that has been made before. She married the villain 
who wished to make her voice his fortune and live happy ever 
after, and she omitted to marry—until much later when the villain 
had died and she had lost her voice—the hero who all the time 
had been the Providence behind the scenes. But although the 
story is not new there is nothing in the book to quarrel with, 
except perhaps its lack of humour. One is at times drawn into 
sympathy with the mother-singer whose heart and thoughts are at 
home with the child she has left, as she hopes, for the child’s good ; 
and the development of the yielding girl into the mother who 
asserts herself for her baby’s rights is good. It is really human 
which is the next best thing to being divine. 
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IN THE CONCERT-ROOM 


Wits Covent Garden in full blast, concerts have a way of 
getting overlooked. All the same they continue to take 
place by the hundred or so per week. Why minor concert- 
givers, whose aim is presumably publicity, persist with 
such foolish unanimity in giving their entertainments at 
this congested season is a mystery which has never been 
solved. But the critics at least have no need to complain 
of an arrangement by which they are protected in spite of 
themselves against so much that is tiresome and second- 
rate. Now and again, however, as during the last few 
days, Covent Garden holds its hand of novelties for a 
space, and concerts of the better sort are able to obtain a 
hearing. And just recently there has been quite a number 
falling within this category. 

Instance the last Richter concert when Tschaikowsky’s 
Fantasy-overture ‘‘ Hamlet” was the least familiar work 
performed. Beyond doubt this is a work of power and 
cleverness considered in its merely technical aspects. 
Richard Strauss himself, that apostle of the diabolical and 
bizarre, who startled the sober Philharmonic subscribers 
later in the week with his amazing ‘‘Tod und Ver- 
klarung,” has done nothing much more remarkable in 
certain respects than some of the passages in these wild 
and whirling pages of Tschaikowsky. But whether they 
merit higher praise, I greatly doubt. Apart altogether 
from the aggressively Sclavonic conception of his subject 
which Tschaikowsky has adopted—Hamlet @ la Russe 
with a vengeance—the music itself sadly lacks genuine 
beauty and serious interest. You get one or two taking 
melodies in the Ophelia music, but the rest is mainly 
sound and fury—brilliant and extravagant treatment, after 
the now familiar Russian fashion, of themes which in them- 
selves are neither remarkably beautiful nor particularly 
expressive. 

Must one conclude, indeed, that Tschaikowsky is after 
all, as some have maintained, a single-piece composer ? 
Specifically, of course, the contention could not be justi- 
fied. In at least four different branches of the art, you 
may say, Tschaikowsky has left great works to his credit. 
In addition to the ‘‘ Pathetic” symphony you have the 
noble pianoforte concerto in B flat minor, the splendid 
pianoforte trio, ‘To the memory of a great artist,” in the 
way of chamber music, and in lighter vein the bewitching 
“Casse Noisette” ballet suite. But, fine as these and 
Some others of Tschaikowsky’s compositions are, the 
“ Pathetic” unquestionably towers, peak-like, above them 
all. Judged in relation to that one stupendous achieve- 
ment, most of his remaining works must be considered 
disappointing. Not one of them, even of those named, 
approaches the standard established by that prodigious 
Creation, Certainly, this ‘‘ Hamlet” fantasia falls far 
below it. What other works would Tschaikowsky have 
given us had he never taken that fatal glass of 
restaurant water? It is an interesting theme for the 
Speculative. Remembering that the ‘‘ Pathetic” was 
almost the last product of his pen, and that this same 
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‘‘Hamlet” fantasy came just before it in point of time, 
there is scope for wide difference of opinion. But it is 
more fascinating to think that we might have had other 
works as fine as the ‘‘ Pathetic” and the B flat minor piano 
concerto. Both symphony and concerto, it may be added, 
were performed in brilliant style under Mr. Wood at the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, so that in some sense it has 
been quite a Tschaikowsky week in the concert-room. 
Another enjoyable concert, which Mr. Wood directed 
a few days earlier, was especially commendable for its 
brevity. It lasted only ninety minutes. In the past Mr. 
Wood has been such an habitual offender in the opposite 
direction that the point is quite worthy of special com- 
ment. The programme included the opening scene of 
‘Das Rheingold,” the Fire-spell of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” and 
the ‘‘ Forest Music” from ‘‘ Siegfried.” Water, Fire and 
Earth thus found within the limits of a single programme 
the noblest conceivable musical expression. And to think 
that these matchless tone-pictures represented but a single 
side of Wagner’s art! Another concert of interest was 
Mr. Eugen Gura’s song recital on Tuesday, but personally, 
I must confess to disappointment on this occasion. 
Making due allowance for the effects of time—Mr. Gura 
is now one of the veterans of his profession, a German 
Santley as it were—it was hard to believe that a voice 
now possessing so little of charm or beauty could ever 
have been really pleasing to non-Teutonic ears. Frankly 
Mr. Gura’s methods are German of the German, though 
many will remember the admirable qualities of his 
Wagnerian impersonations—notably his Sachs—before he 
retired from the operatic stage. H. A. S. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


IT is as necessary for a Countess to write nowadays as it is sup- 
posedly necessary for a City clerk to carry a black bag. Nobody 
knows what the black bag contains, just as nobody knows what a 
Countess will say next. Though many of us can guess, Heaven 
having thoughtfully provided a minority with the faculty known as 
imagination. 

We will take it that I ama Countess ; we will also take it that I 
am going to instruct you, not how to be virtuous, for I could not, 
not how to be naughty, for I am sure you know it already—only 
how to enjoy life, and that without running away with other 
women’s husbands, or doing anything to disgrace the family name, 
which in most cases has been done for us already in the long range 
of years. 

Given good health, good looks, an excellent husband who is an 
Earl into the bargain, what more could anyone want beyond a 
large income? Now that is just what Carlton and I have not got, 
so we have agreed to make one. Carlton’s mother had hysterics 
when he obtained a berth in the City. She said he had disgraced 
the family name, but she invariably takes his advice on the money 
market, which she never did when he gave her racing tips. As 
for myself, 1 have always had literary tastes, and since reading 
dear delightful Mrs. Oliphant’s Autobiography I have quite decided 
to adopt literature as a profession. This, be it noted, is a start, 
and, considering my rank and address, an uncommonly good one. 

My previous literary heroine was Mrs. Browning, and when 
Carlton was away fishing at Whitsuntide I wrote him a letter 
modelled on hers, which I had just been reading. I had such a 
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headache for the rest of the day, and all Carlton said in reply was, 
“ Dear girl, do go and consult Manley-Sims, you don’t seem quite 
yourself,” which, after all, was true, for I was trying to feel like 
Mrs. Browning. All the same I didn’t consult Mr. Manley-Sims, 
for it was just about the time of the wedding, and I felt sure he 
would be busy with the settlements and ordering 2 really wholesome 
wedding cake. I sent Mrs. Browning back to Mudie and deter- 
mined to run the establishment on Mrs. Oliphant’s principles. 

So, as editors seem such nice kind people, I began to-day by 
ordering in twelve dozen champagne, and invited Uncle Bertram 
and his two girls, as well as dear Dicky, who is home on leave 
from India, to spend the season with us. Carlton likes the cham- 
pagne, but his language on the subject of Uncle Bertram and the 
girls is not to be printed. 

I am sure I don’t know howl! shall amuse them. However, 
thank goodness the Sirdar is over and they can walk about 
Belgrave Square all the morning or look at him through opera 
glasses out of the windows, as he is staying just opposite—all the 
other girls in the Square do. 

I can take them to Lady Jute’s ball next week ; they know her 
up in Scotland. Dear Lady Jute, she is so kind and nice, the 
sort of person who always asks her own friends to the house, which 
is so odd and old-fashioned of her. The result, of course, is that 
the walls are lined with rows of homely-looking “ lassies” with no 
fringes, no conversation, lots of complexion, and blue sashes tied 
round their waists in a big bow at the back; you know the style, 
“No past, no present, Heaven-her-home-sort-of-girl.” I always 
wish that description was original, but it is not. 

A garden party without rain is always remarkable, and Hatfield 
was no exception. It might be described as a Sahara of politicians 
with oases of people one has dined with in a small way. Lots of 
women journalists took notes, too; and I paraded up and down 
until a be-spectacled harridan had looked me from feather to heel. 
Of course I don’t like figuring in the papers, but it is a duty one 
owes to Society—to keep up one’s position—and the theatrical pro- 
fession is so pushing. Besides it was consoling to read next day 
that I looked “Sweetly pretty in pale green, with a large white 
hat, trimmed with pink roses and tied under the chin, and that I 
was holding an animated conversation with Lord Brayston”— 
whom, by the way, I don’t even know by sight. 

The Premier must have changed his tailor, he was so well 
turned out. Of course there were Royalties : we expect that as we 
expect strawberries and ices: but having made our curtsey we 
naturally left them to be mobbed by the commoners, till somebody 
said the Duchess of York seemed to be enjoying herself, and then 
we felt we must go and look at her. 

Mrs. Asquith was talking epigrams to a Bishop and epitaphs 
to a Radical. If the art of diplomacy is to flatter pretty women, I 
am sure Mr. Balfour must be proficient. It must be his ethic of 
belief that basking in women’s smiles is the Earthly Paradise. 

The crowd was even worse than at Devonshire House, where 
there were no men, and everybody herded together on the terrace 
or fought for refreshments at the mauve buffet. As nobody reads 
the papers in the season, it will not, perhaps, damage Sir Wilfrid's 
reputation if I say that I saw him drink a tumbler of champagne 
cup. Of course, if this item does get back to him he will say it 
was lemonade. The Duke looked so bored, and must have 
wondered who all the people were. I heard afterwards they were 
in no small proportion members of the Women’s Liberal-Unionist 
Association. 

Well, now I am off to Ascot, and not all the editors in the 
world will be able to pay for those three new frocks I ordered 
from Kate Reily. What with backing losers, bridge and imminent 
bankruptcy, I am in a nice fix, and what is more, I simply haven’t 
the time to earn a living by my pen. And I cannot even refer to 

Mrs. Oliphant for advice under these distressing circumstances, for 
I have sent her—I mean her Autobiography —back to the library. 

It is very rude of Carlton to recommend me to invest in “ The 
Lunatic at Large” instead. But he has reached that awkward age 
when husbands make jokes about their own wives. “* The Cowboy 
and the Lady” I told him may be very amusing at the Garrick, 
but it is not an ideal union in real life. 

I am very disappointed in Carlton. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
FROM A THAMES BACKWATER 


THE river! The very name brings with it a sense of relief on 
these sweltering hot London days. Our thoughts truantwise 
wander off in the lazy wake of cool, clear water, flowing just fast 
enough to make punting a pleasure—for happily, we always drift 
with the stream in imagination! On either side the land stretches 
away in grateful green; the trees with their dark mysterious 
shadows suggest infinite quiet and shelter from the merciless sun— 
the shady stillness of dreamland. For London’s muffled roar we 
exchange for a space the gentle lap-lap of the water against the 
side of the punt moored to an old willow whose branches just 
touch the water’s edge. We look up, and the lacework of the 
delicate green leaves against the clear blue sky fills us with a 
sudden sense of joy, born of its own beauty. For the time we 
become optimists—everything must be right in this most beautiful 
of all possible worlds—it is enough just to live. Occupation! 
What need for any? To-day we are spending with our mother 
Nature and her children, the flowers, the trees, and the river, and 
she is in her sunniest mood—that is enough. In our lazy content 
movement seems hardly necessary beyond the raising of a hand to 
reach that last piece of May growing near, or drop it into the 
crystal water in the half-formed wish to break the utter quietude. 

Many are the wasted minutes in City life for which Father 
Thames is responsible. But what matter, for how many a weary 
day has been faced the easier from the anticipation of Sunday and 
sunshine on the river—many the heavy ledger been lightened in 
the thought that at the week end they will be replaced on their 
shelves, while the busy scribe drifts down his beloved Thames, 
under God’s own heaven. The blue ink, as if by magic, 
suddenly turns to water, the slavish quill is transformed into a 
long, lithe oar, and work goes on at lightning speed. For are we 
not all of us hunters after happiness ? 

To the seeker after quiet, Sunday is not, perhaps, exactly the 
best day to choose to spend up the river, for on that day it puts on 
its holiday air. The riverside hotels are plying a brisk trade in 
sundry forms of refreshment. The locks are crowded with a vast 
number of people of a somewhat irreverent order. Music of 
various kinds, from a concertina to a brass band, is heard on 
every side, and the river itself presents its most festive appearance. 
Yet the river never seems to attach to itself any definite air of 
vulgarity. Why this should be so is hard to divine, for the 
“people ” are often largely represented. It may be that Mother 
Nature, when given space, finds it possible to defend herself from 
vulgarisation. 

Many are the curious features about certain locks known to 
river people. At one is always to be seen a little boy of not more 
than five summers, who in a persistent voice calls out, “ Stan’ on 
me ’ead for a’alfpenny. Stan’ on me ’ead for a’alfpenny.” There 
is nothing remarkable about the little chap to distinguish him 
from his fellows beyond the fact that he cries bitterly all the time, 
and as most of this is spent “stan’ing on his ’ead,” the copious 
tear-flow takes an utterly unusual course, to the endless amuse- 
ment of the on-lookers. 

“Why are you crying?” kindly inquires a portly matron from 
the bow of a well-laden skiff as they emerge from the lock. 

“That ‘bobby, ma’m, ’e ’it me, cause I went hup ter fetch 
somefink fer a laidy an’—besides, mum, I don’t like doin’ this,” as 
he turned upside down like a cork. 

“Then why on earth d’you do it?” from a secretly envious 
young hopeful in the boat. ’ 

“Fer a’alfpenny,” he promptly replies, with a twinkle in his 
tearful eyes that suggests a future Dan Leno. As the skiff passes, 
another less weighted boat shoots by. In it are two young people. 
The man, a dandy to judge from the extremely immaculate attire, 
is in the full enjoyment of a fit of evil temper. The girl's pretty 
face is sparkling with suppressed amusement. 

“ Do be careful, dear, the drips are showering down. My gown 
will be ruined ———” 

“Your gown, indeed! Pity you didn’t give some of your atten- 
tion to my flannels when your villainous laundress sent ¢em home 
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ruined!” Here a vicious jab with the dripping punt-pole. “ Where 
d'you want to go?” shortly. 

“ Anywhere you like,” she answers good-humouredly. “Let us 
paddle up to that sheltered corner near Boulter’s.” 

“ What d’you want to go there for?” with a growl. 

“Oh, nothing particular. D’you remember we used to lunch 
there always, before—— ” 

“Before you cared whether I splashed your gown or not with 
the punt-pole——” 

“Yes, dear, and before my ‘villainous laundress ruined your 
flannels’ ”—with a mischievous moue. 

“ Dolly, I’m a brute,” he said with a sad little smile; “1 always 
let such trifles upset me—as if the infernal clothes mattered. 
Why don’t you scold me? I think continual patience disagrees 
with me somehow.” 

“Never mind, we'll give the present treatment a little longer 
trial. I’m glad,” dreamily, “ we came down by the 9.45 in spite of 
missing church.” 

“You dear, it’s always as good as being in church to spend 
Sunday morning on the river with you. I can’t think why you 
married such a bad-tempered fellow as I am, when every one else 
must have wanted you——” 

“Nonsense ! but, oh mind, you nearly ran into that canoe—the 
poor girl, she looked terrified.” 

“Envious, I thought, that she’s not so beautiful as my wife——” 

“Not beauty, but happiness, she need envy me. Oh dear! do 
look out-—— ” 

“Tt seems to me, Dolly, that the river isn’t wide enough for a 
repentant husband who’s in love with his wife—we ought to be 
labelled ‘dangerous.’ Let us turn up this backwater here.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PROFESSOR DEWAR’S ‘‘ MIRACLE” 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


You seem to have great expectations of the practical value of 
Professor Dewar’s compression of hydrogen into a fluid. But I 
fear time will prove that there is no human interest in liquid H. 
The liquid which Professor Dewar exhibited at his lecture was 
clear and colourless, and it was shown to have a very low density. 
It has only one-fourteenth the density of water, so that a piece of 
cork sinks like lead in it. It boils at a temperature at which air 
is an ice-like solid—at 386° below zero according to the Fahrenheit 
scale. The long-cherished idea of many chemists that hydrogen 
would when liquefied possess the properties of a metal is, of 
course, exploded by the transparency of the liquid, as one of the 
most marked characteristics of the metals as a class is their great 
opacity. Indeed it seems unlikely that the liquid will have any 
practical applications except, perhaps, in investigations into the 
Properties of matter at the very low temperature which can be 
obtained by its evaporation. B.Sc. 


CANDIDATES FOR ANGLICAN ORDERS 


To the Editor of Tak OvTLOOK 


Your explanation of the lack of candidates for orders in the 
Church of England does not quite explain everything. You leave 





UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues freee HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 
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out a large class of men who do not care to take orders because of 
the casuistry involved. Many hold that it is a mistake to make 
the Christian ministry depend on dogma, when the Founder of 
Christianity made it depend wholly on conduct; but leaving that 
aside, much harm is done by insisting on a solemn declaration of 
faith in several things which no reasonable man believes. If you 
have examined the statistics of the Universities, you will have seen 
that hardly any men who distinguish themselves take orders ; and 
in my own knowledge of Cambridge, extending over nearly twenty 
years, I can point only to one Fellow of a college who took orders 
except for immediate preferment to some clerical office. A man 
with brains would be sure to rise in the Church of England as 
things are now ; and the fear of not making a living could have 
no effect upon such. There is only one way to get intelligent 
men, and that is to reform. Without it, we may see a repetition of 
the last century in matters ecclesiastical. UITLANDER. 


NICKNAMES IN 


Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


THE BAHAMAS 


Seeing some correspondence on local nicknames in your paper, 
I thought perhaps it would be interesting to your readers to see 
some of the curious nicknames the coloured people of these islands 
give their children. The extraordinary thing is that these nick- 
names cling so tightly that if one should call a child by its baptized 
name it will not know it, and these names cling to them all through 
life, one only getting the proper names on such occasions as 
weddings and burials, or the signing of a legal paper. 


Boys.—Butter, Buddy, Cobbler, Gum, Croner, Pail o’ Water, 
Governor, Bruisy, Banky, Jack-brush, Dando, Parppy, Kangees, 
Graball, Plum, Si, Bucky, Coon, Fatty Cakes, Spider, Quackoo, 
Holdbuck, Crane, Dumba, Humplin, Pa, Coco Mar, Zo-zo, Bill-bite- 
me, Sprinklin’-spry, Moot, Ting-a-ling, John Bull, Sammy Cracker, 
Boney, Linkum. 

Girls.—Cooley, Mumveese, Money, Blossom, My Dear, Mellas, 
Pinkie, Baby-loo, Fuzzy, Frizzy, Mim-me, Toot, Mammy-gal, Take- 
time, Tunks, Pigeon Wing, Cood, Nicey. 


F, BARRON MATTHEWS (Rector). 
All Saints’ Parish, Andros, Bahamas. 


VILLAGERS AND DEATH 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


The following story told in this district—new perhaps to 
some of your readers—is another illustration of the villager’s 
callousness with regard to death. An old man being near to 
death was brought down from the bedroom to the kitchen (which 
served as sitting-room) for greater convenience of removal in 
view of eventualities. As is usual in the district some hams were 
hanging from the ceiling of the kitchen, and one day the old man, 
feeling somewhat better, cast his eye on one of the hams and said to 
his daughter, “Eh, Sall, lass! ah could like a cut aht o’ yon 
’am.” “Nay, faither,” replied the daughter, “that'll noan do 
thee ony gooid.” Presently the old man said again, “Ah could 
ost do wi’ a bit o’ yon ’am.” At length after he had repeated his 
request two or three times, the daughter became annoyed and 
said sharply, “ Tha cannot have it, faither ; yon ’am’s fur t’ funeral ; 
tha’ mun get on wi’ thee deein’ !” HUDDERSFIELD. 


OTHER TRAVELLERS, PLEASE COPY 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I give a hint to your travelling readers? 

In the course of a trip round the world, | am making a point 
of always leaving my OUTLOOK in the reading-rooms of hotels or 
clubs at each town | visit, trusting that by that means the paper 
may be introduced to those who know it not. 

It is the least one can do in exchange forthe many pleasant 
hours which THE OUTLOOK brings. I enclose my card. 

Singapore, May 18. A WELL-WISHER. 
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A DUMAS MANUSCRIPT 


Wipespreap interest has been aroused by the article in a © 


former number of THE OvuTLOOK wherein was announced 
the discovery of two unknown manuscripts from the pen 
of the elder Dumas. When I traced the recent journey of 
these precious papers from a Free Library in Cyprus, 
through Parisian experts, to my hands for translation into 
English, I expressed the hope that on some future occa- 
sion I might be allowed to give further particulars of this 
remarkable literary discovery. 

On this present page will be found the facsimile of a 
sheet of the manuscript of the first story, which will in all 
probability be printed second in the published volume. I 
wish to take this opportunity of stating that all announce- 
ments of the title of the book are absolutely premature. 
The owner of the manuscript, M. Stylianos Apostolides, 
has left that matter, as well as all others in connection 
with the translation, in my hands. So far as my transla- 
tion has yet proceeded, I see no necessity for selecting a 
title until the proofs are committed to the press. 

Dumas has indeed gone far afield for the scene of his 
romance. The action passes in or near the town of 
Derbend, an important port on the Caspian Sea belonging 
to the province of Darghestan. At the 
opening, the inhabitants of the town 
are suffering from a terrible drought. 
A venerable mullah addresses the 
townsfolk in the court of the mosque, 
and after reference to the ancient cus- 
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That hero is in love, and, needless to say, Dumas does 
not permit the course of his affections to flow smoothly, 
A broken pledge causes a fit of despair, in which Dumas 
subtly shows his sense of the difference between an Asiatic 
and a European. The latter would have been resolutely 
working to win his bride: the former gives way to pas. 
sionate and childish despair. Yet so completely is the 
Oriental atmosphere suggested that the outburst seems 
perfectly logical, and the hero in no way loses what 
interest he has been able to inspire the reader with. The 
various actors in the earlier chapters are brought into 
the closing scenes, and the influence of the brigand chief. 
tain proves paramount in determining the destiny of the 
lovers. 

But the story is far from being the sole attraction of 
this romance. Dumas has saturated himself in the 
customs of Darghestan. Not only is the manuscript 
bristling with Turkish, Russian, and Persian words—the 
majority of which have still to be deciphered—but the 
book is full of Eastern customs and habits. The account 
of the play, the religious rites in the mosque and numerous 
details of private life are detailed with graphic lucidity, 
Even more impressive is the description of mountain 
scenery. Dumas appears to have grasped the idea of 
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recurrent in that torrid land, suggests 
a solution as poetic as it is new in 
literature. The task of achieving that 
solution is entrusted to the hero of 
the story, who sets out on a perilous 
journey accompanied by a self-invited 
comrade, who provides most of the 
humour of the tale. This portly Hadji 
is a whimsical creation, own brother to 
Parolles, and a nephew on the literary 
side to Sir John Falstaff. He tells as 
many stories as Sancho Panza, but 
they are all tohis own glory. A bigger 
poltroon was never sketched by a great 
writer, and even more comical than his 
encounter with the wife of the brigand 
chief is his subsequent narrative of his 
own prowess to his scornful but tor- 
menting friend. The adventures are 
not only exciting, but often fantastic, 
and odd changes stimulate the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

The brigand chief figures largely 
throughout the book. At the outset 
he is an object of terror, his very name 
frightening the children and terrifying 
the inhabitants of Derbend. Later he 
is disclosed as a mournful dignified 
outlaw, a man whom Dumas obviously 
intends to inspire pity and who is 
Byronic in his outbursts of wrath, of 
sorrow, or of sardonic humour. A 
curious conclusion to his career is 
abruptly reached after he had appeared 
to fade out of the life of the hero. 
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presenting a mountain range under various aspects of 
light and weather. So careful is he to give reality to his 
sketch that, after translating the account, I feel as though 
[had seen the mountains and have a general notion of 
something not unlike the Mediterranean Alps. 

Manner is much with Dumas. In the present tale he 
labours to catch the Oriental method of deliberation. 
His narrative proceeds without haste and with digressions 
full of value to the student. The feminine interest is purely 
subordinate, and the heroine might have come from one 
of Moore’s Eastern poems. But the male characters are 
sharply contrasted and boldly sketched. The task of 
estimating the literary value of this unexpected find is 
naturally not for me; indeed, a story must always suffer, 
whilst still in manuscript, by any critical survey. On a 
later occasion I shall have something to say about the other 
romance. But I may here be permitted to prophesy that 
it will become the more generally popular of the two. 
Both can afford to court criticism on their own merits as 
well as because they are the posthumous literary legacy of 
the fine old French writer. Home Gorpon. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
June 16, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—Few are exposed to so many gibes as writers 
of verse, but I assure you that the critic with a conscience from 
whom a weekly dole is demanded has a friendly feeling for them. 
The reason is that the most succinct expression of a person’s talent or 
deficiency is to be found in this form, and consequently it takes less 
time to bless or condemn the poet than the novelist. Still poets 
can be very unequal and give one a lot of trouble in finding out their 
real dimensions. This is just where our friend the anthologist, the 
critics benefactor, steps in. A good anthologist finds you some- 
thing in those massive tomes called “The Complete Works,” 
whose worth you never apprehended till it was picked out and 
given a fresh setting. Here is Mr. E. V. Lucas, for instance, 
an anthologist whose fine catholicity might have bewildered the 
late Mr. Palgrave, but is to us eminently refreshing. For here is 
a man who, to illustrate ‘“* Ze Ojen Road” (Grant Richards. 5s.), 
is enterprising enough to go to the newspapers, where they 
publish uncommonly good work nowadays, as well as to Shake- 
speare and the lesser great. There is every kind of writing here 
to make you feel the joy of earth—through genius of mere 
temperament, of form, of sweetness, of swing, of curiosa felicitas. 
But everything has been felt freely, subtly, simply, or deeply. 
What a collection it is! Mr. Yeats, Shakespeare (I am endeavour- 
ing to please Mr. Moore by the order of the procession), Praed, 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Browning, Miss Nora Hopper, prose out 
of “The Cricketer’s Guide,” not to speak of Mr. Anon (who 
even withholds ¢Aa¢ name). But I think I recognise there the 
modesty of my anthologist, who has invented a splendid lyric 
about the “tiger” at the bails. To reassure you, I may remark 
that this is a simile for the ball when it is performing “the hat 
trick” or is otherwise “dead on the stumps.” (Come to think of 
it, you won’t know what ¢Aa¢ means. Ask Johnny.) 

Another volume of verse in my hands is “ Music Fancies” 
(Constable. 5s.), by Miss M. A. Vialls. I know Miss Vialls as 
an accomplished translator from the Italian. The title poems do 
hot touch me, and, indeed, the attempt to verbalise music seldom 
does, There is an anthology, in the form of a birthday book, 
compiled by Miss E. D’Esterre Keeling (a pianist to whom Mr. 
Watts-Dunton has dedicated some of /7s “ Music Fancies”). This 
birthday book exposed in the most singular fashion the frightful 
inadequacy of expression in language for the art of St. Cecilia. 
As for an American book, “In Praise of Music,” designed to show 
what great men had said in Prose about music, that was simply 
appalling in its vacuity of invention, its fulness of platitude. To 
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return to our poetess. Of the technical accomplishment of Miss 
Viall’s translations there can be no doubt. One is glad to meet the 
specimens of Dante done into really smooth ¢erza rima ; for, with 
all due deference to the great Cary, his unrhymed metre is rather 
slow. Her translation of the piece on March, from the “ Zmaux 
et Camées” of Théophile Gautier, is clever in its reproduction 
of the boudoir or shop odour of the piece. Take this verse :— 


“ Stealthy worker—when all are taking 
Needed rest—for the Easter daisies 
He is smoothing the frills and carving 
Golden buttons : so great his praise is.” 


The best poem in the book I hold to be the translation of 
Coppée’s ballad on a sacrilege committed in the taking of 
Saragossa. The translation is itselfa poem. It, in fact, directly 
inspired me to buy the volume containing the original. 

From poetry to “Dinners and Diners” (Grant Richards. 
35. 6d.) seems a drop; but it isn’t really, for all poets hope to be 
diners, though they start by singing “It’s O for a crust and a 
stoup of ale!” Lieut.-Colonel Newnham Davis is an excessively 
lucky man, for he has actually fulfilled a commission for the Pall 
Mall Gazette to dine as a critic, careful to avoid a too oblivious 
enjoyment. I gather from these fascinating pages that the “sacred” 
pudding served at the “ Cheshire Cheese” is never helped save by 
the host himself. A man has been known to send up his plate for 
six helpings. A kind-hearted fellow is the gallant Colonel, and 
likes to have a friend included in the bill of fare. He has been to 
places where you have to book your tables. For him the Hotel 
Cecil and the Savoy have yielded compensation for the amorphous 
masses wherewith they affront the Thames. He has gleaned 
recettes, the illustrious signatures to which are reproduced in fac- 
simile in his gentlemanly, anecdotal, amusing, and useful book. 
In parenthesis, I may say that he does not forget to tell you what 
the “demned total” is in each case, and it’s very convenient to 
know that if ever you propose to do any “swagger” dining without 
Sir Douglas Straight’s connivance. 

There are those who shake their heads solemnly at the dis- 
turbance of our “molecules” involved by change of place. 
Nevertheless, “O that I had the wheels of a train!” followed by 
a reference to the sea, is probably what most Londoners are 
saying. Now, your friend and mine, Miss Polly, the fair denizen 
of the British Museum, sticks to her desk like a gum-pot. I want 
you to try to persuade unwheedleable Poll by leaving some of 
these books in her way. To begin with, there’s “ Where Shall 
We Go: a Guide to the Health and Holiday Resorts of Great 
Britain” (A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d.), There’s a touch of acidity in it, 
as when Mr. Moncrieff, the editor, says, or allows some one to say, 
of my adorable Folkestone, “There is a chalybeate spring here 
which few visitors know anything about, though its waters are ill- 
tasting enough to command some confidence for curative pro- 
perties.” A fourteenth edition speaks for itself. Dainty volumes 
are the handbooks on Ripon and Lichfield Cathedrals (Isbister. 
Is. net. each). Archdeacon Danks is responsible for the former, 
the Rev. C. Bodington for the latter. The ground of both 
cathedrals has been holy since the seventh century. I read that, 
in the choir of Ripon Cathedral, the artist has carved a pig that 
plays the bagpipes. A cockatrice graces the stall of the Canon 
Residentiary. When you come to London you will find that a 
similar spirit of playful allusion has touched up our Temple Church. 
Very useful features characterise Ward, Lock & Co.’s Shilling 
Pictorial Guides, of which five specimens lie before me—“ /nver- 
ness,” “ North Wales,” “ Cromer,’ “ Eastbourne,’ “ Teignmouth” 
Among the recommendations are lists of boarding-houses or of 
residents who will furnish information, street maps (these should 
always be given), and good pictures from tone-blocks. One thinks 
of information rather than literary style in such a connection, and 
the volumes are eminently serviceable. Mr. Ralph Darlington, 
the geegraphical publisher, by the way, has, if 1 am not mistaken, 
been covering the whole of Wales in a similar manner within the 
last few years. Trusting that my tedious discourse may bear 
fruit in Poll’s departure, I am, as ever, Your obedient servant, 

B. ROUSER. 
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REVIEWS 


SCOTLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION 


“ History of Scotland.” Vol. I. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 6s. 


PROFESSOR PROTHERO is to be congratulated on his resolve to 
include in his Cambridge Historical Series a volume on the 
earlier period of Scottish history. It is a partial atonement for 
the too general neglect of Scottish history by English historical 
students ; and, moreover, as the author, Dr. Hume Brown, states, 
there was not in existence a compendious history of Scotland 
worthy of the name. Indeed, this remark applies almost equally 
to the larger histories, as those of Tytler and Hill Burton—which 
on many important points require correction or supplement. A 
volume so meritorious as that of Dr. Brown deserves, therefore, 
a particularly cordial welcome. Its special merits are its con- 
scientiousness, its carefulness, and its caution. The style, if 
lacking—perhaps designedly so—in colour, is clear, graceful, and 
correct, 

In one respect a compendious history of Scotland is, until about 
the death of James III., a comparatively easy task. The original 
sources are not numerous. But then there is the great difficulty of 
determining their value, of distinguishing truth from fable, and of 
deciding how much of the traditionary narratives may be regarded 
as fairly probable. The contemporary documents and letters are 
so scanty, as for the most part to afford comparatively little aid 
in checking the statements of the chroniclers, and often a con- 
clusion can be arrived at only by the careful balancing of 
probabilities. 

Dr. Brown rightly adopts a somewhat sceptical attitude 
towards the stories of the chroniclers ; but occasionally at least he 
is sceptical to excess, and while thus rendering his narrative 
balder and barer than was absolutely necessary, he in one or two 
instances falls into error by mere superfluity of caution. A case in 
point is the execution of Cochrane and other favourites of 
James IJI. at Lauder in 1482. He selects as the basis of his 
narrative the meagre statement of Ferrerius, who, he says, had his 
“information from contemporaries,” and whose aim “seems to 
have been to tell the simple truth.” Now, since Ferrerius—who 
was a Piedmontese monk—did not arrive in Scotland until 1528, 
and could not have written his supplement to Boece’s History 
until several years afterwards, the “contemporaries” from whom 
he obtained information could not have been witnesses of the 
affair at Lauder; and there is actually no reason for supposing 
that Ferrerius was better informed than Buchanan, or Leslie, or 
Lindsay of Pitscottie. No doubt the narrative of Pitscottie is 
highly coloured ; but it may, nevertheless, have been substantially 
true, and many of his statements—as, for example, that the debased 
coin was known as the Cochrane plack—were worth mentioning, 
even if undeserving of implicit trust. In any case, Dr. Brown, by 
the sheer severity of his scepticism, succeeds in conveying an 
inadequate and even positively wrong impression of the occurrence. 
He contents himself with stating that the nobles broke into the 
royal apartments and hanged the favourites without ceremony. 
Now it is by no means certain that Cochrane was seized in the 
royal apartments, and it can scarcely be doubted that the favourites, 
including Cochrane, were hanged over Lauder Bridge. Even if 
Dr. Brown does not unintentionally convey the impression that they 
were hanged in the royal apartments, there is no reason why he 
should rob his narrative of the picturesque scene at Lauder 
Bridge. Further, the hanging of the favourites—instead of run- 
ning them through—was itself a ceremony, and it was even more. 
It was intended by the nobles as a judicial act, as the exercise of 
a privilege that specially belonged to them as nobles ; and it was 
further designed to mark their contempt for the usurping favour- 
ites as men of “ignoble birth”—their “ignoble birth” was, to 
the proud Scottish noble, a sufficient ground of condemnation. 

In his account of the death of James III. Dr. Brown again 
simply selects the narrative of Ferrerius. It is to the effect that 
James took refuge in the mill with the intention of lying concealed 
until dusk. Now that any one mounted on a good horse and with 
a long start would voluntarily dismount from it—leaving it to wan- 
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der—in order to take refuge in a mill, is in itself a highly improb. 
able story, much more improbable than the story of Pitscottie that 
the king, who was “evil sittin,” was injured by a fall from his 
horse when it shied and attempted to leap the burn. And at any 
rate both versions of the story should have been given. 

In the latter part of the book much more aid is obtained from 
contemporary authorities ; but the mere variety of the new infor. 
mation introduces a new embarrassment to the writer of a com. 
pendious history. It is difficult to utilise the information in a 
manner at once sufficiently adequate and sufficiently succinct. If 
Mr. Brown errs at all, it is again in a too stern regard for bare 
facts. Without sacrificing essentials he might have rendered his 
narrative both more interesting and more instructive by a freer use 
of picturesque detail. It is difficult, for example, to account for 
his neglect of contemporary letters about the battle of Flodden— 
especially the references to the size and strength of the Scots, their 
armour, and their method of fighting. Moreover, he seems un- 
necessarily sceptical as to the discovery of the King’s body ; for it 
is plain from contemporary correspondence that, to say the least, 
the English sincerely believed in its discovery. 

In tracing the events that led to Flodden Dr. Brown hardly 
brings into sufficient prominence the relations of James IV. with 
Spain. We have, for example, no adequate explanation of the 
resolution of James to marry the English princess Margaret. 
Practically he reversed the traditional policy of Scotland, and he 
did so with startling suddenness, and while almost fresh from the 
prosecution of desperate designs against the throne of his proposed 
father-in-law. Probably he would never have consented to such a 
union but for the strong persuasion of the Spanish Ambassador, 
Pedro de Ayala, who had instructions to negotiate everything “in 
conformity with the wish and by the advice” of King Henry, it 
being at the same time carefully concealed from James that De 
Ayala was in communication with the English King. As James 
afterwards reminded Ferdinand, he consented to an alliance with 
England at the special request of Ferdinand as officially the pro- 
tector of the Church and the peacemaker of Christendom. While 
the main aim of England was to sever the alliance between Scotland 
and France, nothing was further from the thoughts of James than 
to break this alliance. On the contrary, he essayed to be the per- 
manent ally of both France and England and the healer of their 
ancient enmity. The strength and sincerity of this desire must be 
realised in order to understand the spirit of his final appeal to 
Henry on the eve of the events that ended in Flodden. 

But in a compendious history, it is difficult to avoid omitting 
something that may by one person or another be deemed of 
special importance. Not only is Dr. Brown a prudent guide on most 
of the main points, but he has contrived to embody so much new 
information as meanwhile to render his volume an almost indis- 
pensable vade-mecum to the student of earlier Scottish history. 


A NAVAL ‘PEPYS’ DIARY” 


“A Sailor's Life under Four Sovereigns.” By Admiral of the 
Fleet the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B., D.C.L. London: 
Macmillan. 3 vols. 308. 


“ JOLLY, cheerful skipper, Harry Keppel, brave as a lion, gentle 
as a lamb,” wrote Lord Clarence Paget forty odd years ago. This 
is the character Sir Harry Keppel had as a midshipman seventy 
odd years ago, as a lieutenant, as commander, as captain at 
twenty-eight years of age, and as rear-admiral at forty-eight, and 
it is still the verdict of the Navy now that he is an Admiral of the 
Fleet, ninety years old—old in years, but young in heart, and 
unsoured by official blunders at the Admiralty which might have 
embittered many other men. Admiral Keppel owed something 
to birth; he came of good naval stock. But he owed more to 
loyal friends. He has set down all the incidents of his long, 
distinguished career, and we have three volumes of a thousand 
odd pages. They have many of the qualities of Pepys’ inimitable 
Diary ; but, like the typical sailor that he is, the writer wastes n° 
words ; in places his narrative is cryptic. A man who early 9 
life mixed with officers who won distinction under Nelson and 
Wellington and was the chosen companion of the Earl of Susse%s 
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who all through his life rubbed shoulders with many of the Empire- 
builders of the first half of the Queen’s reign, was always a sports- 
man and something of a social lion, and in his later days a friend 
of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, must have a 
story worth the telling, quite apart from his own stirring life-tale. 
It is a healthy, breezy narrative ; a book that will live if only 
because it gives such accurate pictures of the conditions 
of life in the Navy fifteen years before the Queen came to 
the throne. The Admiral has carried his story no later than 
1876, when he hauled down his flag as Naval Commander- 
in-Chief at Devonport. One could wish the tale had been 
brought further, say to 1897, that we might have had this 
veteran’s thoughts on the two Jubilee Reviews at Spithead, and on 
the changes that have taken place in the Navy during the 
seventy-six years that his name has figured on the active list. 
But as it is we have here the best naval life-story that has been 
published for many years. It has, it is true, absolutely no claim 
to literary merit. 


“ Leamington, March 23. A good steeplechase at Warwick 
—country heavy—Pioneer winning—a splendid horse. 

“ London, March 27. Dined with the Duchess of Inver- 
ness ; large party.” 


There are many pages like this, but they can be forgiven for 
the good yarns with which they keep company. Born in 1809, the 
Admiral relates that :— 


“Three weeks after birth I was deposited in my father’s 
footpan to be interred in a garden at the back of the house, 
not being entitled to a grave in consecrated ground. That 
mattered little, as before the final screwing down the old 
nurse discovered there was life in the ‘small thing.’ ” 


At ninety years old, still in good health, Sir Harry Keppel 
lives to tell the story, and many others. There is one delightful 
picture of a typical old salt—a master’s mate—under whose hat a 
shock of red hair protruded. When in harbour he scorned the 
use of a boat to get from his ship ashore ; he would jump overboard 
andswim, keeping a change of clothes ashore. Admiral Keppel has 
succeeded in giving some telling snap-shots of life ashore and 
afloat in the early years of the century, and there are vivid slave- 
and pirate-chasing narratives, and almost pathetic stories of the 
way in which our forefathers built up trade in West Africa. 
Under date “ Grand Cannon Point, October 9, 1837,” he says :— 


“At daybreak sent the gig to board a brigantine observed 
tobe at anchor about seven miles to the south-west. She 
proved to be the Sarah Ann, an English vessel belonging to 
a company of merchants who have purchased from the native 
chiefs several small spots of land along the coast, on which 
they have built some wigwam-looking huts, where they 
deposit a portion of English goods, such as broadcloth, 
muskets, knives, beads, &c. These huts are styled British 
factories, through which means a traffic is carried on with the 
Natives, bartering their goods for palm oil or ivory. The 
Company send a vessel out every two or three months, which 
vessel remains. on the coast, going from one factory to 
another, until their (its) cargo is completed, leaving one or 
two of their (its) crew and a few Kroomen at each place to 
Carry on the trade.” 


Admiral Keppel’s stories of pirate-chasing off the Malay 
Peninsula, in company with his friend Rajah Brooke, are good 
reading, and there is not a boy who would not be amused at the tale 
of the gallant admiral’s wrestle with a turtle ; it was a huge fellow 

t made superhuman efforts to dislodge his captor, who sat on his 
back on the seashore, and at length had the turtle hauled on board 
ship by a boat’s crew who came to his assistance. At this time he 
¥asin command of the Cape Squadron, and in this connection 
‘curred the unpleasant incident with Sir George Grey. Admiral 

tppel refers to the misunderstanding in a few lines only—just 
sufficient to excite curiosity, since it nearly ruined this officer’s 
career. He would probably have never been employed again but 
for the influence of the Prince of Wales and a few other friends. 
Apart from this affair and little differences with the authorities 
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with reference to the C.B., and afterwards the K C.B., the book is 
a rollicking tale of a sailor’s happy life ashore and afloat. Reading 
some of the Admiral’s wild exploits ashore, one turns back to the 
dedicatory notice: “To my sailor son, in the hope that he will 
avoid all those shoals on which I so often grounded.—Harry 
Keppel.” And one can imagine that the dedication was intended 
for other sailor sons than Commander Colin Keppel, of Nile fame 
—sailor sons of other fathers. The book is admirably illustrated. 


THE ARTIST’S VINDICATION 


“ Eden versus Whistler : the Baronet and the Butterfly: a Valen- 
tine with a Verdict.” Paris: Louis-Henry May. Svs. net. 


THIS alliterative phantasmagoria is intended to convey to the 
reader that the volume thus entitled deals in full detail with the 

history of the French law-case concerning the painting of a picture 
of Lady Eden by Mr. Whistler. We pass at once to the merits 

of the case, simply remarking that the get-up of the little volume 
is exquisite. Sir William Eden, then, had desired to have a portrait 
of Lady Eden painted by Mr. Whistler. The artist’s price was 
500 guineas. Through the intervention of Mr. George Moore, 

however, Mr. Whistler agreed to do a little sketch for “ from 100 to 
150 guineas.” The sittings were given upon this basis, and the 
sketch grew in the artist’s hand into a beautiful little painting which 
from expert opinion, it would seem, was worth very considerably 
more thanthe priceagreed. Upon the r4thof February, 1894, Sir 
William, before going abroad, saw the portrait, expressed his full 

satisfaction, and giving Mr. Whistler an envelope, said, “ Here isa 

valentine for you. Look at it presently after I have gone.” The 
artist took it, and Sir William departed. The envelope contained 
a cheque for 100 guineas. Mr. Whistler wrote back: “ My dear 
Sir William—I have your valentine. You really are magnifi- 
cent !—and have scored all round. I can only hope that the little - 
picture will prove even slightly worthy of all of us, and I rely on 

Lady Eden’s amiable promise to let me add the few last touches 

we know of. She has been so courageous and kind all 

along in doing her part. With best wishes again for your 

journey, very faithfully, J. McNeill Whistler.” A strained 

interview followed; but meanwhile Mr. Whistler had passed 
the cheque through his bank, accepting it (as he said) “as 
a valentine.” Sir William offered to give Mr. Whistler a cheque 
for 150 guineas instead of the other, but the artist “ would not be 

wearied with more business details.” Sir William then went 

abroad, and meanwhile Mr. Whistler exhibited the picture (con- 

siderably altered) under the title “Brown and Gold. A Portrait 

of Lady E.” Upon Sir William’s return from abroad, he went to 

law, and claimed (1) the delivery of the portrait ; (2) the refunding 

of the 100 guineas paid for it ; and (3) damages of £40, with in- 

terest. Then Mr. Whistler refunded the money, but resisted the 

other claims. The Court gave judgment for the plaintiff on all 

three counts, with costs. 

An appeal followed, and the whole case, as above set forth, 
was again gone into. The advocacy on either side is a credit to 
the French Bar; would that Mr. Whistler had followed the 
example thus set, and spared us his personal intrusion into the 
narrative. The Court of Appeal confirmed the Court below except 
in one important particular. It declared that Sir William Eden 
had no claim upon the picture itself, while incomplete, and that, if 
the picture were not completed and delivered by the artist as 
complete, the only remedy was in damages. Sir William paid 
the costs of the appeal. 

The great principle thus enunciated by the French law is, 
therefore, this: The artist is master and proprietor of his work 
till such time as it shall please him to deliver it, and give up the 
holding thereof. Further, the French law declares that, so long 
as the work remains incomplete, and unfit to deliver, the artist 
cannot make any use of it, public or private. The arguments of 
counsel in the case, the conclusions of the Avocat-Général, and 
the judgment of the Court are in every way admirable, and, what 
perhaps is more to the point, there can be no doubt that the 
judgment of an English Court would have been precisely similar. 
English law in some cases decrees specific performance of a 
contract ; in some cases it dogs not. One of the cases in which 
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it will not decree specific performance is the case of a contract to 
do acts of personal skill. Upon that ground it would have refused 
to enforce this contract, and would have merely given the remedy 
which the French Court allowed—damages. Whether the French 
Courts have the same doctrines upon specific performance we 
confess we do not know ; from this case it would seem not. Thus 
by different means English and French law come to the same 
conclusion—a conclusion, too, which harmonises well with common 
sense. 


A CHILD OF THE AGE 


“Essays in Modernity.” By Francis Adams. London and New 
York: Lane. 5s. 


MODERNITY is no doubt a very excellent thing. But one may 
push it too far, and find oneself erring with the halfpenny papers. 
This, we think, is a circumstance which the late Mr. Francis 
Adams did not fully appreciate. The modernity of his posthumous 
volume of essays is at times a trifle too pronounced. In the essay 
on “Some Recent Novels,” for example, he says :— 


“¢The Deemster’ broke up one of the most persistent 
attacks of insomnia that I have ever experienced. Through it 
I enjoyed night after night of sound and refreshing slumber. 
I let my stock of sulphonal tablets run out with a reckless 
unconcern. What did it matter? I had ‘ The Deemster.’” 


The occurrence of such a passage in a book concerned with 
serious criticism cannot be justified. It does not help the argu- 
ment. It is not humour. And it means absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Adams’s modernity goes much further than this, however. 
His papers on “Tennyson,” “An Anglo-Indian Story-Teller,” 
“The Poetry of Mr. Swinburne,” “ Shelley,” and “Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s Verse” may be said to consist for the most part of pooh- 
pooh. Here are a few obiter dicta taken at random from the 
essays named :— 


“Adam Lindsay Gordon was a poet of an altogether 
larger and broader calibre than Mr. Kipling. ... It is when 
we put two such men side by side, as it is just to do, and 
profitable to do, that we see clearly the fatal limitations and 
defects which relegate the one not only to the more ephemeral 
but to the lower place.” 

“To put it shortly, he (Shelley) was passably wanting in 
brains, and he did not make up for it by any great force of in- 
tuition.” 

“ Mr. Swinburne’s] ‘Halt before Rome’ has forty-six 
verses: twenty-three, or even eleven, would have done. 
* Before a Crucifix’ might have found full expression in sixteen 
verses instead of thirty-three. ... ‘In the Bay’ has forty 
verses instead of the quite sufficient twenty.” 

“Tennyson’s direct criticism on his age, on its social 
phase, on its religious phase, on its intellectual phase, will 
then (thirty or forty years hence) appear to his critic as of 
just the same value as Wordsworth’s now appears to us ; and 
that is, candidly, 777.” 


And so on, and so forth. To our mind the soundness and 
tenability of each of these statements—and they are of a piece 
with multitudinous others—seem seriously open to question. The 
suggestion as to the precise number of stanzas which would have 
been sufficient for this or that poem of Mr. Swinburne’s is, 
obviously, preposterous. And as for Wordsworth’s direct criticism 
on his age being now of no value, the less said the better. 

As a readable book, “Essays in Modernity ” may be recom- 
mended without hesitation. It is ambitious enough and enter- 
taining enough, and there are refreshing passages in it. But over 
it all is the trail of the iconoclast and the ultra-modern—the 
scientific, propagandist ultra-modern—and that kind of thoughtful 
person is not, as a rule, a satisfactory judge of letters. 





OOKS and LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Experienced Valuers 
sent. CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued 


regularly. SUCKLING & CO., 13 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 


A GIFT-BOOK 


“Western Flanders.” By Laurence Binyon and William Strang. 
London: The Unicorn Press. £2 2s. 


THE Official title-page describes this tastefully produced gift-book 
as “a medley of things seen, considered, and imagined 
Laurence Binyon, with ten etchings by William Strang.” Mr. 
Binyon’s share in this undertaking can be briefly dealt with. The 
papers he contributes, the things seen, considered, and imagined, 
are uniformly amiable, and the verses at the end have the correct 
sentiment. His text is something to be read idly between pictures, 
and, as such an inlay, may be considered of suitable importance, 
But the main point of this folio we imagine to be the series of 
etchings that bear Mr. Strang’s signature. Of these the finest and 
most representative are the two entitled “The Halles of Ypres” 
and “Courtrai.” In both of these pieces the allied power, breadth, 
and simplicity of Mr. Strang’s art are at their finest. How well the 
two tiny figures on the bridge are placed in the one etching, how 
perfect is the balance of light and shadow, the setting out of the 
pattern! In all these plates there are these same qualities, but in 
“Courtrai” they are most happily united. The other piece—a 
dim gallery heavily beamed, the light vanishing in the crossed 
arches—is equally successful, although more limited in incident. 
The almost tender severity of Mr. Strang’s method is worthily 
expressed in each one of these pieces, and we can imagine no 
more fitting gift for a person of taste than this elegant and per. 
manently valuable portfolio. 


FICTION 


“The Romance of Elisavet.” By Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


FAR out of the beaten track, full of colour and picturesqueness, 
with the indescribable call of the East sounding from every page, 
is this “ Romance of Elisavet” and her lover Payanotti, the goat- 
herd. Elisavet herself is quite commonplace in her dislike of 
work and her passionate craving after such pleasures as only 
money can procure; but her lover, who joins the brigands solely 
with the object of obtaining for her this money she so constantly 
harps on, is tender-hearted, and loyal even to the ruffianly captain 
of the brigands. He is really a fine creation, and his tragic death 
is artistic as it is inevitable. The story is simply told, with no 
attempt at preciousness or fine writing. With the art which 
conceals art Mrs. Ramsay succeeds in surrounding her reader 
with the true Levantine atmosphere, and there is considerable 
pleasure in the reflection that there is no one better fitted to attain 
this desirable result. It is a fairly safe assumption that people 
write best of such things as they know most about, and Elisavet’s 
chronicler knows Asiatic Turkey thoroughly. She enters into the 
lives of its inhabitants with understanding and sympathy. Her 
picture of the brigands is full of dispassionate acumen ; they live 
and go about their nefarious business in right purposelike and 
human fashion. And she is equally successful in her portrait of 
their victim, the Armenian merchant. Altogether, the book is 4 
good book, and should be widely read and appreciated. 


“ Children, Race Horses, and Ghosts.” By E, H. Cooper. 
London: Duckworth. 35. 6d. 


If there is nothing very striking in Mr. Cooper’s collection of 
short stories, it is thoroughly readable, for the stories are easily 
and pleasantly told; one is never bored, and if there is no 
difficulty in laying the book aside, there is also the certainty that 
when one next takes it up a well-amused half-hour will follow. Such 
sketches as “ Imprisonment for Debt,” “An Atom at Monte Carlo,’ 
“The Last Climb of Jules Payot ”—dealing respectively with life at 
cheap watering-places in Brittany, Swiss mountaineering, and the 
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“tables” at Monte Carlo—are always well done, with evident and 
intimate knowledge of the subjects treated. For such stories as 
deal with the supernatural there is less to be said; the author 
lacks that eerie touch which alone can produce the effect vaunted 
by Mr. Wardle’s fat boy. Perhaps the best, as the shortest, story 
in the volume appears in the preface, where the author tells how 
he was upbraided by Mrs. Lynn Lynton for having made the hero 
of “In this World and the Next” afraid of “two common foot- 
pads!... if you take my advice, never make an Englishman 
afraid of anything.” And Mr. Cooper points out how that lady’s 
fearlessness was her strongest characteristic. So infectious was 
it, that he had seen the most downtrodden of men “rise up after 
two or three afternoons at her flat, and go away and criticise 
the manners of a duchess, or the menu of a Savoy chef, or 
the last poem of the laureate, like a Safurday Reviewer of the 
“seventies.” ” 


“ Through a Keyhole.” Overheard by Cosmo Hamilton. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 25. 6d. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton wrote last year a pleasant, unpretentious 
playlet, entitled “Jerry and a Sunbeam.” He now, in this charm- 
ing little story, makes a decided advance upon its lively pre- 
decessor, ‘The Glamour of the Impossible.” Dick, his wife 
Patty, and the bulldog Gargantua form a triumvirate of which we 
hope we have not heard the last. The bulldog is even more 
fascinating than the original Bully Boy of “The Dancing Girl,” 
in addition. Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is a diligent student of the 
ways of young brides, and though every girl reader will deny the 
impeachment, she will recognise the truth of the sketch. Patty is 
adainty rogue in porcelain, while the passing of the little babe is 
related with affecting felicity. 


“The Rebels.” 
Lock. 6s. 


A vivid and well-narrated story of the rebellion of 1788 in 
Ireland from the Irish point of view. Apart from any question of 
national prejudices and political sympathies, the story is convinc- 
ing. The Irish patriot, the inevitable Irish traitor, the callous 
English official and the brutal English commander are all there 
as we know them of old. But we have rarely met these ancient 
elements so well and judiciously mixed, and the reader’s sympathy 
will undoubtedly be won into harmony with the author’s intention, 
Itiscurious how much the English public absorb stories which 
represent the English people in a despicable light. That may be 
a tribute to the English character or it may not; but it is 
decidedly advantageous for Irish, Scottish, French, and American 
authors, 


By M. McDonnell Bodkin, London: Ward, 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE pleasant Tennysonian country in the west of the Isle of 
Wight has not yet become a popular holiday resort, inviting with 
leafy lane and “ noble down” though it is, but Farringford every 
Thursday (when the grounds are “ open”) has its little group of 
pilgrims in which the gentle sex occasionally predominates. The 
fanciful may regard it as a sort of Tennysonian reception in which 
the spirit of the late Laureate pervades everything. It is not 
difficult in the sunny afternoon to think so: with “the groves of 
pine on either hand” (sung in the invitation to Maurice), “ Tenny- 
son Lane” outside, and beyond, facing the sea, “the ridge of a 
noble down” on which now stands the Celtic cross that is the 
Tennysonian Memorial. At present, however, things Tennysonian 
are represented at Farringford by servants and a pair of Russian 
deer-hounds. Notwithstanding these watchers, the Thursday 
“receptions,” to continue the figure, are pleasant functions. 


Freshwater adjoining has its stories, and mild legends of “the 
old poet,” but the local imagination is not very vivid—the sounding 
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Channel may have kept it sleepy—and about the Wight’s most 
famous resident (since the days of Charles I. at Carisbrooke) there 
is an Arthurian dimness in these village stories. For the tired 
writer who wants rest, varied by long lonely rambles, or the more 
strenuous joys of boating (and even cycling is not unknown by 
any means on the inland roads), this part of the island will be a 
happy “discovery” in these years when the madding crowd seems 
to have made most of the sea-line its own. 


A week or two ago Mr. Grant Richards published a volume of 
verse, entitled “ The City of the Soul.” No name was attached to 
this remarkable collection of poems, which speedily attracted the 
attention it deserved. We now understand that Lord Alfred 
Douglas is the author. 


All concerned in the Third International Congress of Pub- 
lishers just closed are to be congratulated. It was a complete 
success—an event of no small international importance, as we 
indicated last week. How strange, then, how peculiarly English 
and insular, that our Government should have refrained from all 
recognition of the interest and significance of the gathering! . Mr. 
Goschen did, it is true, invite a company from the Congress to 
luncheon at the Admiralty, but he did so not as representative of 
the Ministry, but as the grandson of Goethe’s publisher. Where 
were Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, the heads of the Ministry in 
the two Houses of Parliament, and both of them men of literary 
tastes and associations? They managed things better in Paris 
and in Brussels when the Congress met there. 


Zola has been in London, and now we have Mark Twain. The 
former spent the best part of a year in endeavouring to conceal 
his identity—at least so it appears from Mr. Vizetelly’s daily con- 
tribution to the Evening News. The most amusing incident of 
Zola’s stay in our midst that has so far occurred in Mr. Vizetelly’s 
narrative relates to a visit paid to “the saloon bar of the York 
Hotel,” a hostelry in the Waterloo Road “which abuts on that 
famous ‘ Poverty Corner,’ so much frequented by ladies and gentle- 
men of the ‘halls,’ when, sorely against their inclinations, they 
are ‘resting.’ ” 


Here it appears that M. Zola, owing to his “ extremely 
prosperous appearance, his white billycock, his jewellery, and so 
forth, coupled with the circumstance that he conversed in French 
with Desmoulin, had led some of those present to imagine that 
he was a Continental music-hall director on the look-out for 
English ‘artists.’ One bold spirit actually approached Mr. 
Vizetelly with a view to securing an engagement, but was politely 
informed that M. Zola was “quite full up.” Subsequently the 
fugitive and his confederates “never ceased laughing all the way 
up the incline into Waterloo Station.” 


Mark. Twain, on the other hand, far from seeking concealment, 
has been “dined” by the Authors’ Club, and is otherwise actively 
engaged in the pleasures of the town. At the dinner referred to, 
commenting on Mr. Kipling’s recent illness, the genial guest 
spoke of the sincere and genuine sympathy poured out to him all 
over the States, adding, “I believe that that which cost Kipling 
so much would bring England and America closer together.” 
The following toast was then perpetrated amid laughter and 
cheers :—“ Since England and America have been joined together 
in Kipling, may they not be severed in Twain.” “The proceed- 
ings,” briefly observes the chronicler from whose report we quote, 
“ shortly afterwards terminated.” 


“ Mr. Dooley” is greatly enjoying his visit to London. He 
has established himself in chambers not far from our great 
thoroughfare, the Strand. His most exciting experience in London 
has been the occasion on which he was offered his own writings in 
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a penny number. “You see,” he says with sarcasm, “if it had 
been the adventures of ‘De Rougemont’ at a penny I should 


have jumped at them, they being a chunk of honest, substantial _ 


fact, while I, ‘Dooley,’ am not better than fiction.” Altogether, 
however, “Mr. Dooley” accepts with a quiet philosophy the 
appearance here of editions which have no promise of royalties. 
“| would rather,” he said in confidence to a friend, “be pirated 
with Shakespeare than copyrighted with—well, I shan’t give 
names.” “Mr. Dooley” expects to be in London until September, 
when he returns to Chicago to resume his usual calling as a 
journalist. 


Last year a Mansion House meeting was called to decide on a 
fitting manner of celebrating the thousandth anniversary of the 
death of King Alfred the Great. The gathering resolved unani- 
mously on a National Commemoration, and on the erection of a 
statue to the memory of King Alfred at Winchester. And so that 
the public may have more than a casual knowledge of the King’s 
life and work, Mr. Alfred Bowker, the Mayor of Winchester, has 
edited, and Messrs. A. & C. Black have published, a book on Alfred 
the Great. In this neatly produced volume will be found Sir 
Walter Besant’s address, delivered at the first public meeting held 
to further the Commemoration, and additionally such authorities 
as Mr. Frederic Harrison, Charles Oman, Sir Clements Markham, 
the Bishop of Bristol, and others contribute chapters dealing with 
Alfred as King, Warrior, Geographer, Religious Man, and Educa- 
tionalist. To all who desire a wider knowledge of one of the 
most noble figures in all history, we cordially recommend this 
well arranged and scholarly volume. 


We have received three parts of The Art Portfolio, a remarkable 
shillingsworth circulated by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall. Each of 
these parts contains a set of four excellent reproductions from 
works by celebrated artists. Thus in the last instalment we get 
Millais’ “ North-West Passage,” Mason’s “Wind on the Wold,” 
and examples of Landseer and Linnell. How on earth it is done 
at the money—for each of the plates is indistinguishable from the 
more expensive reproductions sold by the shops—we cannot 
venture to explain. But the fact remains that at threepence a 
picture it is possiblesto buy a gallery of copies from the best 
masters that shall neither offend the eye nor show any other_token 
of cheapness. 


There are certain books that can only be read at the risk of a 
period of profound depression. Mr. Gissing’s “ New Grub Street,” 
for instance, is calculated to give the susceptible reader a fit of 
the blues some days in duration. Even more powerful, more 
relentless, and more convincing than Mr. Gissing’s well-known 
novel, is a book that “George Egerton” has translated from the 
Norwegian, and that Messrs. Smithers have just published. 
“ Hunger,” by Knut Hamsun, described in an introductory note as 
“a shriek of hunger in all its moods, a psycho-pathological study of 
the hunger of soul and body,” is in realism a masterpiece ; quietly 
yet passionately told, in its fine accumulation of detail it reminds 
us more of the work of Mr. Stephen Crane than of any other 
writer in the English. No book ‘published here since “The Red 
Badge of Courage” produces the same impact. And yet amid the 
nakedness of its reality there are wonderful passages of poetry, the 
glow of a fine imagination. “ Hunger” tells of the degradation of 
a great soul. It is at once a work of art and an impeachment, and 
the “civilised” man from whose social condition this book has 
sprung will find in it enough to shame and to haunt him. 


At Oxford and at Cambridge they take things more lightly 
and devote their energies to the interviewing of Miss Edna May. 
Magazines lately to hand besides these records have much that is 
frolicsome to recommend them. Thus in Zhe X of Oxford, we 
read in a letter addressed to the editor of that mystic journal :— 


DEAR S1R,—A cousin of mine tells the following dog 
story. Going into his room one day, he found his three black 
spaniels sitting on his sofa. After beating them, they retired 
disconsolately into a corner. On the following evening, on 
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entering his room, he found them lying self-consciously in the 
corner. He went to the sofa, and found, on examination, that 
it was warm. The dogs again suffered. The next day he 
discovered his canine friends blowing the seat on which they 
had evidently been reclining ! 

Hoping that you will be able to find room to insert 
this, I am, yours faithfully, ANANIAs, 


P.S.—I would have sent this to your contemporary, the 
Spectator, but I thought your office was within more reason. 
able distance. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Criticism, Biography, Travel 


**HENRIK IBSEN, Bjérnstjerne Bjornson,” critical studies by George 
Brandes, an authorised translation revised with an introduction by 
William Archer. This volume collects in one binding the several papers 
written at various dates wherein the famous Danish critic has treated the 
two authors of the title-page. (Heinemann. Ip. 168. 10s. 6d.) 

‘* Matthew Arnold,” the first volume of a series devoted to modern 
English writers, is written by George Saintshury, who has ‘ endeavoured, 
in dealing with the master of all English critics in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, to help the reader who wants criticism.” (Blackwood, 
Pp. 230. 25. 6d.) 

‘* Wordsworth and the Coleridges, with Other Memories, Literary 
and Political,” by Z//s Yarnall, is one of those fine American books, 
belonging rather to the ’sixties than to.these later years, telling of men and 
cities dear to the author, a gentleman who evidently in the Indian summer 
of his life has gathered together these pages of reminiscence. (Macmillan, 
Pp. 331. 10s.) 

‘* Literary Ideals in Ireland,” by John LZglington, W. B. Yeats, 
A, £. & IW. Larminie, contains half a dozen papers reprinted from the 
Dublin Express, and “ written by men who are amongst the foremost of 
the modern school of Irish writers.” (Unwin. Pp. 88. Is.) 

** A Wagnerian’s Midsummer Madness,” by David Jrvine, is evidently 
an onslaught on various accepted Wagnerian critics, ‘ lively and concrete to 
the verge of abusiveness,” as G. B.S. remarked of another production of 
the same author. (Grevel. Pp. 348. 4s. net.) 

‘* Alfred the Great,” a volume published at the instance of the Com- 
memoration Committee and edited by A//red Bowker, the Committee's 
Secretary, contains chapters on the king’s life and times by such eminent 
hands as Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Frederic Harrison, the Bishop of Bristol, 
&c, (A. & C. Black. Pp. 257. 55.) 

** Reminiscences of a Professional Politician,” by 7. C. A, reads con- 
vincingly, and can be safely recommended to all who care for a gossipy 
and anecdotal little book, mainly revolving round ‘The Faithful 
Commons.” (The New Century Press. Pp. 102. 2s.) 

‘The Heart of Asia: a History of Russian Turkestan and the 
Central Asian Khanates from the Earliest Times,” by Francis Heniy 
Shrine and Edward Denison Ross, with nineteen illustrations from 
sketches by Verestchagin, numerous photographs, and two maps, con- 
tinues and amplifies the story told by Lord Curzon of Kedleston some ten 
years back. ‘‘ The intervening period has been one of change,” and to 
this circumstance we must ascribe the present volume. (Methuen. Pp. 
444. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Science and Economics 


‘¢ Evolution by Atrophy, in Biology and Sociology,” by Jean Demoor, 
Jean Massart, and Emile Vandervelde. This new volume of the Inter: 
national Scientific Series discusses the factors and processes of Degenera- 
tion in living organisms and human societies, and goes far to establish the 
parallelism of social and biological occurrences. Degeneration, we ue 
pleased to learn, is not necessarily the down-grade, hopeless, end-of-the- 
century thing we had supposed, but is an element or aspect of all growth 
or change, whether for better or worse. Such a book as this, giv? 
betimes to Dr. Nordau, might have taught him a thing or two—and kept 
him quiet. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 322. 55.) 


RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 


HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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«¢ Free-will and Determinism in Relation to Progress,” by C. //. 
Melrose, will, it is suggested, ‘‘considerably startle the Libertarian 
School, upon whom the author turns the tables with a vengeance.” 
Libertarianism, contends the author, is destructive of all responsibility. 
(The New Century Press. Pp. 53. 15. 6d.) 

«The Colonies and the Century,” by the Hon. Sir J. Robinson, late 
Premier of Natal, is mainly composed of two essays read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, and dealing with the Empire in 1800 and 1900. 
“J desire,” writes the essayist, ‘‘at the end of this fast-dying century to 
show by a few swift outlines how the Colonies have developed, what the 
Colonies have become, and whither the Colonies seem tending.” (Mac- 
millan. Pp. 128. 3s. net.) 

‘The British West Indies and the Sugar Industry,” by 7, W. Root, 
attempts a solution of the difficult political and economic problems wherein 
the salvation of the British West Indian Colonies really lies.” (Liverpool : 
Root. Pp. 159. 35. 6d, net.) 


Fiction 


‘Rupert, by the Grace of God : the Story of an Unrecorded Plot set 
forth by Will Fortescue,” edited and revised by Dora Greenwell 
McChesney, is dedicated to ‘* My Friend Emilia Terzi, in Memory of 
Wanderings together on Ancient Battle Fields and Old Allegiance to 
Heroes of Unavailing Valour.” Needless to say, both are evident in the 
spirited romance. (Macmillan. Pp. 355. 6s.) 

“Love the Player,” by Helen V. Savile, is evidently concerned with 
sentiment of the Tennysonian variety. ‘‘In the palpitating silence of a 
Cingalese night a woman lay dying,” it begins, and the sections tell of 
“The rift in the lute,” ‘‘ The song of love and life,” ‘* How discord on 
the music fell,” and other related matters. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 358. 6s.) 

“Both Great and Small,” by Arthur EZ. 7. Legge, has an equestrienne 
in pink” on the cover, and opens with an interesting parson, who sud- 
denly marries ‘‘a sweet-mannered and very pretty girl.” Neither has 
money, and the parson’s sister, a Mrs. Paisley, shakes her head. Epigrams 
abound, and the book seems decidedly smart. (Lane. Pp. 409. 6s.) 

 Florizel’s Folly,” by John Ashton, has a very pretty binding. The 
“folly” in question is, needless to say, the Brighton establishment of the 
wicked Prince Regent, and the book contains some very pleasant gossip, 
scandalous and otherwise, about the royal gentleman, its hero, and his 
circle. Caricatures and portraits are provided. (Chatto. Pp. 388.) 

“Orientations” is by William Somerset Maughan, the gifted author 
of “*Liza of Lambeth,” and contains half a dozen stories in different 
genres, judging by a fly-leaf quotation, which reads: ‘*C’est surtout, pa 
les nouvelles d’un jeune écrivain qu’on peut se rendre compte du tour ce 
son esprit. Il y cherche la voie qui lui est propre dans une série d’essais 
de genre et de style différents, qui sont comme des orientations, pour 
trouver son moi littéraire.” (Unwin. Pp. 278. 6s.) 

“Richard Carvell” is by the other Winston Churchill, and is 
ostensibly devoted to memoirs—in the manner of Thackeray’s ‘* Esmond.” 
Mech of the charm of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virginian” manner is here as well, 
and the story plays in England and America before and past the Revolution. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 538. 6s.) 

“In Guiana Wilds” is another volume of the Overseas Library—a 
new venue and good reading. (Unwin. Pp. 271. 25.) 

“Morgan Hailsham ; or, A Curious Month,” by /. C. Constad/e, is an 
amusing book with a forgery treated in the spirit of comedy for pidce de 

résistance, The writing is easy and colloquial. (Richards. Pp. 364. 6s.) 

“ Peter Binney Undergraduate,” by Archibald Marshall, tells of Mr. 


[Continued on page 658. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


JUNE, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTAINS : 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE DREYFUS CASE, 
By JOSEPH REINACH. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE: Its Possible Practical 
Results, By A DIPLOMATIST AT THE HAGUE. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CARLISM. 
By the Hon. JAMES ROCHE, M.P. 
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BOOKS TO READ. 


————————— 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 20:00, 73 Ss woe @ 
s 


attempt at appreciation, by G. 
F. Monkshood (buckram, ss. net), is evidently, and as was to be expected, a 
big success, for a second edition is already published. Speaking of this book 
the critic of the Globe says :—‘‘ It has at the basis of it both knowledge and 
enthusiasm—knowledge of the works estimated and enthusiasm for them. 
This book may be accepted as a generous exposition of Mr. Kipling’s merits 
as a writer. We can well believe that it will have many interested and ap- 
proving readers.” While in the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney wrote 
as follows :—‘' He writes fluently, and he has genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject, and an intimate acquaintance with his work. Moreover, the book has 
been submitted to Mr. Kipling, whose characteristic letter to the author is set 
forth in the preface. . . . Of Kipling’s heroes Mr. Monkshood has a thorough 
understanding, and his remarks on them are worth quoting.” Scotch 
reviewers are always pretty shrewd in their criticism, and one of the best of 
them wrote thus in the Scotsman :—‘' This well-informed volume is plainly 
sincere. It is thoroughly well studied, and takes pains to answer all the ques- 
tions that are usually put about Mr. Kipling. The writer's enthusiasm carries 
both himself and his reader along in the most agreeable style. One way and 
another his book is full of interest, and those who wish to talk about Kipling 
will find it invaluable, while the thousands of his admirers will read it through 
with delighted enthusiasm.” H.R.H. the Duchess of York has just accepted 
a copy of Mr. Monkshood s interesting monograph on Rudyard Kipling. 


A TRIP T0 PARADOXIA ‘and other Humours of the 

5 Hour, is the title of a new 
work of social satire by the veteran T. H. S, Escott, Author of ‘‘ England : 
Its People, Polity, and Pursuits,” ‘‘ Personal Forces of the Period,” &c. It 
consists of contemporary pictures of social fact and political fiction (art cloth 
cover designed by W. S. Rogers, ss. net). This entertaining volume has 
received the highest praise in the Press. The S¢. James's Gazette says :—'‘ It 
is brightly written, satirising certain aspects of society and public life. . . . It 
will make time pass quickly and agreeably." The North British Daily Mail 
says :—‘‘ The humour of some of the hits is irresistible, and the satire well 
merited and pungent enough to be thoroughly and enjoyably stimulating. . . . 
The reader cannot help feeling the charm of the author's spontaneous humour, 
his shrewd observations on ‘ Humours of the Hour,’ and his gossipy opinions 
of latter-day institutions and customs.” In the opinion of the Glasgow Herald, 
Mr. Escott’s new book is ‘‘ extremely piquant and entertaining.” 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD jnincwis'% 

dealing with animal 
magnetism, written by Mr. Charles L’Epine, author of that weird story, ‘‘ The 
Devil in a Domino,” and the price is 3s. 6d. It was thus reviewed in Pudlic 
Opinion :—‘‘ A remarkable book..... We are plunged into a delicious 
and tantalising romance ; incident follows incident like a panorama of exciting 
pictures. Fertility of imagination is everywhere apparent, and the dénouement 
is artfully concealed till it bursts upon the reader with a suddenness that fairly 
takes away his breath.” 


ANNA MARSDEN’S EXPERIMENT, ” ::.-; 


Williams (cloth, 2s, 6d.), is, says the Odserver, ‘‘a lightly-written story of 
semi-Bohemian life in London, the life of struggling journalists of both 
sexes, with, of course, a good'y dash of romance;” while Zhe Outlook 
remarks that ‘‘it is a good story, cleverly told and worked out.” 


THE DOLOMITE CAVERN oxtcrsising story by Mn 
W. Patrick Kelly, author of an exciting tale called ‘‘ School Boys Three.” 


The Sunday Sun says that ‘‘the book breaks new ground; a clever love 
story is woven among some strange adventures,” 


DARAB’S WINE CUP, or) covrctiat and’ vivaty-writen 
tales by Mr. Bart Kennedy, who, says The Outlook, ‘‘ is a young writer of 


singular imaginative gifts, and a style as individual as Mr. Kipling's.” This 
is a wonderfully cheap book for half a crown. 


THE SwoRD OF FATE is a very pleasing and healthy 

story of Devonshire, written 
by the late Henry Herman, author of ‘‘ Eagle Joe,” ‘‘ One Traveller Returns,” 
and dozens of other popular stories. He was also joint author of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's successful plays, ‘‘ The Silver King" and ‘‘ Claudian.” Vanity Fair 
says:—‘‘ The hand that wrote ‘ The Silver King’ has by no means lost its 
cunning in painting broad effects of light and shadow. The description of 
life in Broadmoor is, we fancy, done from actual obsérvation. It is quite 
new;” and the critic of Black and White sums it up pithily as ‘‘ A story 
which holds our attention and interests us right from the first chapter. The 
book is as exciting as even a story of sensation has any need tobe. Speaking 
of the scene of |Mr. Herman’s drama—the beautiful county of Devonshire, 
where the greater part of the story takes place—the Manchester Courier says :— 
‘¢The author's descriptive powers vividly portray the lovely spots by the 
winding Tamar, while the rich dialect of the district is so faithfully reproduced 
as to become not the least feature of an exciting tale.” ‘‘ The Sword of 
Fate” is published at 3s. 6d. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Ceeil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 
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Binney, of Binney’s Food for Poultry, who, at the age of forty-five, retires 
from business and goes up to Cambridge. His son, poor beast, is at the 
same place. Idea and story are amusingly worked out by one who knows 


the ’Varsity. The ‘‘eight” on the cover are evidently rowing over the - 


Lake of Lucerne or some other inland sea. (Bowden. Pp. 363. 6s.) 

“* Satan Finds Some Mischief Still,” by Z. V. Beaufort, is described 
as ‘*A Character Study,” and the first of the idle hands exclaims: ‘I 
know I shall be bored to death in this dreary place—it is inevitable.” 
The ‘‘ mischief” is a “‘ flirtation.” (Unwin. Pp. 167. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Philip Bennion’s Death” is by Richard Marsh, and contains all the 
usual features, ‘‘ Found Dead” is the heading of the opening chapter ; 
‘¢An Artist in Murder” is set above one of the last. (Ward, Lock. 
Pp. 240. 35. 6d.) 

“‘The Abbey Road Mystery,” by W. 7. Arnold, deals with another 
breakage of a popular commandment. Good melodrama done to a 
familiar pattern. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 106. Is.) 

‘© A Marital Liability,” by Ziisabeth Phipps Train, has a striking 
cover reminiscent of portraits of Yvette Guilbert. Inside we meet a 
gentleman bidding a polite farewell to his jailer, who for ten uneventful 
years had been his sole friend and intimate. The book is American and 
sensational and has the correct sentiment. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 375. 35. 6d.) 

“‘The Arm of the Lord,” by Af/rs. Comyns Carr, tells well and with 
understanding of certain Dissenters. (Duckworth. Pp. 221. 35. 6d.) 

‘« Boule de Suif,” from the French of Guy de Maupassant, with an in- 
troduction by Arthur Symons and fifty-six wood engravings from drawings 
by /. Zhévenot, is well translated, and in form and production quite an 
édition de luxe. (Heinemann. Pp. 91. 15s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘*Pons Asinorum, or Bridge for Beginners,” is described as a ‘* short 
treatise on the new game of Bridge, with twenty specimen games,” and 
A. G. Hulme-Beaman is the author. (Methuen. Pp. 103. 2s.) 

**In Quaint East Anglia,” by Z. West Carnie, illustrated by W. S. 
Rogers, is a neat little volume of essays dealing attractively with an in- 
teresting district. (Greening. Pp. 113. Is.) 

** Our Daily Fare” is a penny handbook of recipes, &c., that should 
come as a godsend to the thrifty housewife. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 94. Id.) 

‘* Davis’s Bulawayo Directory and Handbook to Matabeleland, 1899,” 
is now issued for the third year in succession, A new map, brought right 
up to date, increases the value of this useful enterprise. (Pp. 194. 55.) 

From Messrs. Blackie & Son we have received editions of 
** Cicero’s Catiline Orations,” ‘* The Odes of Horace, Book II.,” in their 
series of Elementary Latin Classics; ‘* King Henry the Eighth,” edited 
by D. Nichol Smith, and ‘ Le Trésor de Monte-Christo,” an episode 
from Dumas’s famous romance, suitably prepared for school use. 

From Mr. W. B. Clive comes Book IX. of Ceesar’s ‘* Gallic War” in 
‘* The University Tutorial Series.” (1s. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan have recently published Vol. V. of their ‘* Evers- 
ley” Shakespeare, which C. H. Herford is so successfully editing. 
The new volume contains the three parts of ‘‘Henry VI.” and 
‘* Richard III.” Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a reissue of 7. Farman 
Ordish’s ** Early London Theatres,” identical with the 1894 edition— 
that important contribution to stage and theatrical history. From Mr. 
Arrowsmith comes a tasteful sixpenny reprint of ‘* The Guilty River,” by 
Wilkie Collins. The three remaining volumes of the beautiful little 
edition of Dean Plumptre’s translations from Dante have reached us 
from Messrs. Isbister. They contain ‘*The Minor Poems,” the 
‘* Paradiso,” and a selection of Studies and Estimates. This charming 
set would make a gift worth possessing. Messrs. Cassell have issued a 
cheaper edition of ‘* Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,” Frank R. Stockton’s deservedly 
popular story (3s. 6d.) ; and Messrs. Macmillan have added ‘* Henrietta’s 
Wish ” to their three-and-sixpenny edition of Charlotte M. Yonge. 


BOOKS TO COME 


MEssrs. BLACKWOOD are shortly publishing a novel by Mr. W. L. 
Watson, dealing in an original, that is to say mot Jocal, manner with the 
°45. The title of the story is ‘‘ Sir Sergeant.” 

Messrs. Bell announce that Lady Dilke who, it is well known, has for 
some years made a study of French art of the last century, has in the press 
for publication in the autumn a volume entitled ‘‘ French Painters in the 
XVIII, Century.” It will contain upwards of 70 reproductions in photo- 
gravure, half-tone and collotype, of selected pictures, many of which from 
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private collections have never before been reproduced or exhibited jn 
ublic, 

. The ‘‘ Imperial Gallery of Portraiture and Biographical Encyclopaedia,” 
edited by William Lawler Wilson, containing over seven hundred separate 
portraits of prominent men and women ; each portrait accompanied by a 
biographical notice ; the whole comprised in some twenty-five distinct 
departments, and forming a guide to the persons of distinction extant 
throughout the British Empire, will be published by subscription. The 
Grosvenor Press of 59 and 60 Chancery Lane have this important under. 
taking in hand. 

Mr. S. C. de Soissons will shortly publish, through Messrs, Greening, 
a volume of illustrated ‘‘ Essays on Art and Literature.” 

Messrs. Greening have also in preparation for their ‘‘ English Writers 
of To-day” series, monographs on ‘*George Meredith,” ‘ Thomas 
Hardy,” and ‘* Arthur Wing Pinero,” as well as the volumes on “ Algernon 
Charles Swinburne ” and ‘‘ Richard Le Gallienne ” already promised, 

Sir Henry Irving has accepted the dedication of Mr. Ernest Martin’s 
forthcoming book, ‘* Shadows ; or, Glimpses of Society.” Mr. Martin is 
a member of the Lyceum company. 


ON BOARD A P. & QO. BOAT 


WHAT an extraordinary thing board-ship life is! There is no getting 
away from each other—the bores and the amiables, the poor and 
the rich, the respectable and the shady, all thrown together re- 
gardless of sentiment or personal inclination. And one accepts it 
—at first with the usual English growl, perhaps, but accepts it, 
nevertheless—and in time really enjoys it. I lie on my chair and 
watch the people. A tall, clean-shaven man with a huge smile, 
and showing an enviable row of white teeth, hurries along the deck 
with a palpable “ new toy”—a camera. A huge, expensive-looking 
lady, studded with diamonds, and with golden hair surmounted by 
a fearful and wonderful toque, with its pheasant feathers catching in 
the wind making quite a comic picture, is followed by a maid carry- 
ing “my lady’s” fur rugs and cushions. Next, a sad-looking 
little lady going somewhere to do Mission work; a few Society 
people going to have a “good time, don’t you know,” in Egypt; 
a young officer, full of buck, going up to the Blue Nile (let us 
hope he'll enjoy it when he gets there); a few children, a nurse or 
two, and soon. Still they come and spread themselves out near 
and around me, and if I didn’t feel so sad at heart I could smile 
at the scene and the scraps of conversation overheard. I close 
my eyes and try to forget where I am, but it’s no use, the hubbub 
is incessant, and rest or quiet impossible. “ Really, you don't say 
so! Her sister—well, she always was a bit fast, you know,” I hear 
from one corner. Presently everyone seems to talk at once, and 
from the babel I catch such snatches as these :— Going up the 
Nile—really, how awfully jolly !—dear me, only tinned vegetables, 
how odd!” “She ran away with Lord B.” “Best stuff in the 
world for making your hair come on and stay on, my dear chap. 
I was as bald as my hand till I used Cresco—wonderful stuff— 
Heppell, Haymarket, you know.” “ How’s the Duke?” “ Which 
one?” “QOh,anyone!” ‘ New bridgeat Lahore!” “ Paste, my 
dear.” “Sorry, but have no voice—heard me singing in my bath, 
did she? Howtouching. Tell her I shall sing there every mor- 
ing at 7.30—but not now, thanks.” 

And so they prattle day after day. Two pretty good style 
Americans receive a good deal of attention, and their remarks are 
quite breezy and amusing. An elderly spinster goes the round of 
the ship criticising folk and gossiping till she is positively disliked, 
and finally objects to sleep in her cabin because she saw a beetle 
there. She carted her blanket and pillow to the music saloon, 
tucked herself up there, only to find the electric light too much for 
her nerves, and was just standing on the Brinsmead grand piano 
wrapping her stocking over the offending glare, when “that 
terrible young sapper,” Mr. L., passed the door, and next morning 
she was presented with a fused stocking and a request in verse 
that she would “ cease the pirouetting on the P an (d) O.” ie 

By the time Ismailia is reached and 120 passengers go off, it 
is with genuine regret that good-byes are said and flirtations 
end, and with the usual exchange of promises to look each 
other up when we get back to town, we make our adieux. The 
tender steams away with her burden, and the P. and O. }5 
promptly forgotten. 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level, 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well. kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. ‘Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is at to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position, 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 











AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.,, desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
theirown STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 




















HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could, 
This you can do— 


1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. - 


2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 


3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 


We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
Valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 


THE MANAGER. 
TuE OUTLOOK Offices, 


109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


— 





READERS who respond to any of 
the Advertisements in this Journal 
will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 
UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 


Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham. 





“* THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and om © 
Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia” ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
ee ee to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 
treet, ° 








BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PrRincIPALs. 


MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
upils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Tenchenn 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 








DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Term began May 5. For 
rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALuInson, M.A., Hills- 
Coes, West Dulwich, S.E. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 


122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. ymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 











TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL) AFRICAN 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


Boarp oF Demovene Biol me 
LONDON OFFICE— man; James Dalison Alexander, E: of Messrs 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to r 
Subvcribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 'S Shares of 
1. ome — » £525,000. Reserve Fund, = of det 

ead Office: non Street, London, E.C. 

Baawcuss.— og E Aliwal North, Kisberley, Kg 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim! 

William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port «Elata 
ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritz 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : 
feeneene, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, ge 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Drrecrors. —W. yarns Paseo Esq., 
oom . Barsdorf, , ae lain, Esq., 
Owen R. Dunelt, Fraser, Esq.; 
Recker Maguire, a La 

General Manager own), James 


mpson. Secretary, R. 
prod of Credit and ply ‘Tesuet. Bills purchased 
Davies, Esq. " Chair. and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


BANKING 


Saturdays, t0-t. 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 
hy Ba oung 


‘Giedident - 


Esq., Gate 


f the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, lony, Natal, the O: Free State, 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. Limited ; An ‘ ap Demet, (of See. 4. Durant & with Cape Colony, Nats hast Coas aa ‘Africa, * 





K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director 
CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


way Com 





ames Thomson, Esq., cs 
iscount Company, Limited 


dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co. 
Company and the Alliance 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


King William's Town, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable | Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth 
town, Salisbury, Untata, Worcester, Wynberg 
Acency 1n America (New York). 


. , Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, | Coloni 
Financial Agents of the Government of the] and all descriptions of Rouee ot me connected wii 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed —_ received at rates which can be ascer- winch may be ascertained on application. 


Transfers. 


Dominion of Canada. 
tained on application. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


Co.); Right yo Lord Harris, 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, | ascertainable on application. 


v3 Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
nion A e pom ny, Limited ; William 
of the National 


Banxers.—The "rena Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
ercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 


—_ - Seven Pani Tot fa, Salome, 
M t on, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, ane oy 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair-| Deposits received for one year ~ “five years at terms 


of the Great Eastern Rail- 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 18%, 


Paid-up Capital ..seseseseseees + £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....+-+++seseeeees 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s —— i? throughout the Cok- 
nies of Australia and New Zealan 
oe REMITTANCES are made to the 


Limited; Parr's Bankin 
"Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 





. p, Samia 
Malmes thy Pretoria <9 — 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
a 
EPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 





FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5135 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 males), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
— - Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 

and. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 





LONDON, S.W. 











Printed for Tuk OvTLook Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sporriswoope & Co., New-street 
Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South 


; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W A.), and tape i _ 


Saturday, June 17, 1899. 
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